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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informea- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Role of the Department of State 


in the National Policy Machinery 


Statement by Secretary Herter? 


I welcome the opportunity to offer this commit- 
tee my views on those aspects of the national pol- 
icy machinery with which I am most familiar. 
My comments are based on reflections arising 
from my service as Under Secretary and Secre- 
tary of State and of course as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. 

It seems to me that several fundamental con- 
siderations underlie the questions concerning the 
Department of State which you have asked me 
to discuss today. While these are generally well 
understood, they might bear restating to be sure 
we are on common ground. 

First of all, under the Constitution and the 
historical development of our Government, execu- 
tive responsibility for the conduct of foreign re- 
lations and the enunciation of foreign policy 
resides squarely with the President. As this 
committee knows so well, the course of events of 
the past two decades has given to these responsi- 
bilities dimensions that are awesome, to say the 
least. 

Secondly, it follows that the fundamental mis- 
sion of the Secretary of State is to assist and 
support the President in the discharge of his 
responsibilities for foreign affairs. Unlike, I be- 
lieve, any other major department, the basic 
authority of the Department of State is left com- 
pletely to the discretion of the President. The 
basic statute of the Department of State provides 
that the Secretary of State 

. Shall perform and execute such duties as shall, 
from time to time, be enjoined on or entrusted to him by 
the President of the United States, agreeable to the 
Constitution. ... 


*Made before the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations on June 10 (press release 317). 
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Thirdly, as became evident after the conclusion 
of the last war and as becomes more apparent 
with each passing year, international affairs no 
longer have an existence separate from domes- 
tic affairs and they can no longer be treated except 
in the context of the entire range of governmental 
activities. Practically every Government depart- 
ment and agency has to a varying degree a proper 
concern, and in some instances responsibility, for 
one facet. or another of international affairs. 
Conversely, the Department of State is properly 
concerned with facets of domestic affairs which 
have major impact upon our foreign relations. 


Secretary of State’s Relation to President 


Before proceeding further, I should like to 
make several observations on the considerations I 
have just enumerated. 

The burden of the President’s responsibilities 
for international affairs is almost indescribably 
heavy. I think all of us must be sympathetic 
and helpful in doing what we can to provide the 
President with the highest possible caliber of 
assistance, both with respect to his immediate 
staff and in each of the various departments of 
government concerned. 

The relationship between the President and the 
Secretary of State is, of necessity, a very personal 
one. It has, over the years, varied with circum- 
stances and personalities and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so. The relationship can never be 
considered fixed beyond the tenure of either in- 
cumbent, and any effort to make it so would 
hamper rather than enhance effective performance. 

Every President, in his own way, has defined 
the role he wishes the Secretary of State to carry 
out. President Eisenhower has set forth quite 
clearly on repeated occasions his concept of the 
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function of the Secretary of State. Typically, 
he stated on June 1, 1953, that: ? 

I personally wish to emphasize that I shall regard 
the Secretary of State as the Cabinet officer responsible 
for advising and assisting me in the formulation and 
control of foreign policy. It will be my practice to 
employ the Secretary of State as my channel of authority 
within the executive branch on foreign policy. Other 
officials of the executive branch will work with and 
through the Secretary of State on matters of foreign 
policy. 

These principles have been adhered to in succeed- 
ing years. I would doubt that any more explicit 
or enlarged statement is necessary. 

I do not wish to leave the impression by my 
emphasis on the discretion that must be available 
to the President that there are not enduring guide- 
posts within which we can approach the questions 
we are considering today. In my opinion the 
Secretary of State should, under the President, 
have in his relations with other departments a 
clear primacy in foreign relations and in all mat- 
ters with a substantial effect upon foreign rela- 
tions. This is not to say that the Secretary of 
State should be charged with operating all of 
the programs carried on abroad in support of our 
national security goals but that he should have 
clear primacy as to policy on these programs. 
Nor is it to say that the Secretary of State need 
normally have the power of decision upon matters 
crossing departmental jurisdiction simply because 
they involve foreign affairs. Rather, the Secre- 
tary of State should be looked to for formulation 
of recommendations to the President, when ap- 
propriate through the NSC [National Security 
Council] mechanism, which take into account the 
considerations and views set forth by other de- 
partments. Assistance of this nature enables the 
President to focus effectively on foreign affairs 
problems of transcendent importance. In follow- 
ing through on these principles it is hard to state 
general rules which will be self-enforcing. It is 
more a matter of recognizing that the activities 
and programs are for a foreign affairs purpose 
and should therefore be guided by the official re- 
sponsible for foreign affairs. 

In my opinion good organization alone will not 
suffice for the solution of foreign affairs problems 
of the magnitude and complexity which confront 
us today. While I am well aware of the value of 
good organization and soundly conceived relation- 


* BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 849. 
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ships, I find that I subscribe to the sentiments of 
those who place even greater value on the human 
element—on the devotion, ability, and experience 
of the personnel of the Department of State and 
the other principal departments of government. 
This is why I have been such a strong advocate 
of the moves made in recent years to strengthen 
the Foreign Service—and, indeed, the entire De- 
partment of State. While I have been pleased 
with the progress made in matters such as train- 
ing and integration of the foreign and domestic 
officer corps, I have recognized that there is much 
that remains to be done. This is a long-range 
program, and I very much hope that it will con- 
tinue to have the support of my successors and 
of the future Congresses of the United States. 

The ability of any Secretary of State to serve 
the President is dependent not only on his own 
capacities but also on the support available to 
him from the Department of State. The respon- 
sibilities customarily assigned to the Secretary of 
State for providing leadership to the Govern- 
ment as a whole in the international field re- 
quire the participation of many parts of the De- 
partment. The capacity of the Department of 
State to provide leadership at all levels is de- 
pendent, in the final analysis, not upon fiat but 
rather upon the competence, judgment, energy, 
and comprehension of the many officers who are 
involved. 


Formulation of Overall National Security Policy 

I should now like to speak to the questions re- 
lating to the Department of State which were 
posed in the interim report * of this subcommittee. 


First are those concerned with whether the Sec- 


retary of State should have a more dominant 
role in the formulation of overall national security 
policy. 

“Are the responsibilities of the State and De- 
fense Departments in national security policy- 
making now correctly defined and divided? If 
not, what changes are needed?” 


In my judgment they are correctly defined and 
the division is working well. I do not believe 
that any major improvement in the relationships 
between the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense would result from further ef- 
forts to define their respective responsibilities. A 
more immediate and profitable target is for the 


3S. Rept. 1026, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
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Department of State to seek to improve its ca- 
pacity to provide timely political guidance to the 
Department of Defense and, reciprocally, for the 
latter to seek to improve its capacity to provide 
timely military advice. I should emphasize that 
this is being done not only at the senior levels but 
at all levels in the two Departments. The ad- 
vice worked into problems at the lower levels is 
frequently the most helpful. 

The functional and organizational aspects of 
State-Defense relations are, of course, important. 
More important, however, is the continuing de- 
velopment: of personnel in both departments who 
share understanding and perspective in the gray 
area where foreign policy and military policy 
come in contact or overlap. In this regard the 
common experience shared by personnel of the 
two Departments who attend the War Colleges 
and the Foreign Service Institute is very help- 
ful. In addition, I think it would be worth while 
to have an exchange of personnel between the two 
Departments. The men loaned would function as 
an integral part of the host agency, contributing 
their own special knowledge, and would return to 
their parent agency at the end of the tour with 
the broadened perspective which is acquired 
through shoulder-to-shoulder work. We might, 
over a period of years with such a program, de- 
velop a nucleus of highly trained senior officers 
within the two Departments, each having a pro- 
found and comprehensive understanding of the 
subject matter and viewpoint of the other Depart- 
ment. If this understanding were regularly and 
consistently brought to bear on the solution of 
problems of mutual concern, much more good 
would be accomplished than could result from ef- 
forts to adjust and refine the respective respon- 
sibilities of the two Departments. I should add 
that the broadening of personal contacts among 
senior officers resulting from such an interchange 
would be a major asset in insuring the continuity 
of a productive relationship between the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense. 


“Should the Secretary of State be formally 
charged with more responsibility in connection 
with our defense posture and the defense budget?” 

No. First of all, I regard somewhat skeptically 
the word “formally” as contravening the basic con- 
cept that the Secretary of State is the agent of the 
President and that it is unwise to prescribe how 
the President may utilize him. More to the point, 
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however, is my belief that participation by the 
Secretary of State in the NSC, in the Cabinet, and 
in confidential discussions with the President 
affords ample opportunity to advise the President 
on the defense posture and the defense budget. In 
addition, I feel free to advise and consult with the 
Secretary of Defense on these topics, and I do so. 


“Should the Secretary of State be asked to 
testify in the Congress concerning foreign policy 
implications of the defense budget?” 

The Congress, of course, is entitled to obtain 
whatever advice it deems necessary to insure the 
enactment of wise legislation. In recent years a 
number of steps have been taken in the executive 
branch to insure consideration of foreign policy 
implications in determining the defense budget. 
It must be recognized, I think, that should the 
Secretary of State testify on the defense budget, 
he would undoubtedly be supporting decisions in 
which he has already participated. These budget 
decisions, as I have seen them, have not been made 
in a vacuum, and the Departments are fully aware 
of each other’s interests. 

“Would it be desirable to create a ‘super Secre- 
tary of State’ who would be responsible for the 
overall direction of foreign affairs, and who might 
have under him additional Secretaries of Cabinet 
rank for such areas as diplomacy, information, 
and foreign economic matters?” 

Although I can fully understand and sympa- 
thize with the general objectives desired by those 
who advocate a so-called super Secretary of State 
with Cabinet-level agencies reporting to him, I do 
not believe that such a proposal would be desirable. 
There are a number of factors that cause me to 
question this proposal. Among them is the as- 
sumption of equivalence for areas such as 
diplomacy, information, and foreign economic 
matters. I do not believe the areas are, in fact, 
equivalent. If these three principal areas are to 
be equated, it will then become necessary to estab- 
lish what I fear would be an excessively large co- 
ordinating mechanism at the level of the super 
Secretary of State. Instead of being relieved of 
burdens, he might find his load increased. 

This is not to say that I disagree with the con- 
cept that our foreign economic and foreign in- 
formation activities ought to be under the control 
of the Secretary of State. It may be desirable at 
some time for the overseas information activities 
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to be brought into the Department in a semi- 
autonomous status somewhat similar to that suc- 
cessfully followed with respect to the ICA. 


Lightening Burdens of Secretary of State 


Next in the interim report are those questions 
concerned with lightening the burdens of the 
Secretary of State. 


“Would it be desirable to create a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Cabinet rank, responsible to the 
Secretary of State, who could represent the United 
States at foreign ministers’ meetings? Would any 
other arrangements help, such as appointments of 
Ambassadors at Large?” 


The underlying question here is whether it is 
possible to lighten the negotiating burdens of the 
Secretary of State in order to give him more time 
to discharge his responsibilities at home. I do 
not consider feasible the proposal to create a Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Cabinet rank, responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of State, who would represent 
the United States at foreign ministers’ meetings. 
When foreign ministers meet, they are meeting as 
their governments’ chief advisers on foreign af- 
fairs. Since the Secretary of State would con- 
tinue in this country to be that chief adviser, an- 
other representative, no matter what his rank and 
title, would create problems for the other foreign 
ministers. 

[ am coming to the conclusion that it would be 
desirable for the foreign ministers to curtail the 
occasions upon which they themselves attend 
meetings. To do this would require greater dele- 
gation to principal subordinates and greater reli- 
ance upon the normal mechanisms of diplomacy. 
Additionally, in this day when there are some 85 
nations who must deal with each other, we may 
have to dispense with some of the ways of proto- 
col which we no longer have the time to afford. 


Matters Affecting State and Defense Departments 

Next are those questions which concern State- 
Defense relations. 

“What is the proper relationship between State 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff (and/or the Joint 
Staff of the JCS)? Should a representative of the 
Secretary of State participate in discussions of 
the JCS when appropriate?” 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff do, and should 
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continue to, form a well-coordinated and smoothly 


working team in both the planning and execution 
of national security policy. 

The two Departments naturally have very ex- 
tensive relationships on a multitude of subjects 
which enable the Department of State to inject 
foreign policy considerations into military affairs 
at all stages. Secretary [Thomas S.] Gates [Jr.] 
and I confer with each other frequently, and we 
also participate in larger meetings such as the 
NSC and the Cabinet. An Under Secretary of 
State confers regularly with the JCS, and the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Policy Planning 
meets regularly with the Joint Staff of the JCS 
and officers of the Department of Defense. State, 
Defense, and military officials work directly to- 
gether across the board and without any formali- 
ties and especially so when there is a premium on 
speed of action. In addition to our broad and 
fruitful policy relationships with Defense through 
ISA [Office of International Security Affairs], 
we have direct relationships with the three services 
on a variety of subjects. 

I believe it would be a mistake to have an officer 
of the Department of State sit with the JCS as 
a representative of the Department of State, but 
I would not rule out the long-term possibility that 
a senior officer of the Department might be as- 
signed to the JCS in an advisory capacity. While 
such an official might not participate in the delib- 
erations of the JCS as an official spokesman for 
the Department of State, he might have a role 
comparable to that of a political adviser to a uni- 
fied military command. 

Next are the questions directed toward improve- 


ment of planning in the Departments of State and 


Defense. 


“Should officials with more diverse backgrounds 
and experience be brought into the policy plan- 
ning process in State and Defense? Ts there a 
need for a joint State-DOD-JCS Planning Staff? 
Can greater use be made of ad hoe interdepart- 
mental task forces on special issues of national 
securily policy?” 

We have long recognized the need for officers of 
diverse backgrounds on our Policy Planning Staff. 
I think that we have succeeded fairly well in 
meeting this need. Naturally, we shall continue 
to select with great care the members of this staff 
so as to insure a balance of knowledge and back- 
ground. 
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A Joint State-DOD-JCS Planning Staff would 
have the merit of bringing together diverse back- 
grounds but might have the drawback of being 
apart from the operating departments and out 
of the mainstream. The firm connection with 
reality which proximity to operations gives is 
certainly a requisite of useful planning. This is 
one of the reasons why the Planning Board of the 
NSC has been so useful; its members are active 
participants in the operations of their own de- 
partments as well as members of a joint planning 
staff. Additionally, we have utilized interdepart- 
mental task forces for planning on special issues, 
and we have found it to be an excellent means of 
bringing to bear upon a problem the best know]- 
edge of several agencies. 

Lastly, there is the question about a joint career 
service embracing senior officers selected from 
State, Defense, and related national security 
agencies, 

“Ts the proposed joint career service practical 
and worthwhile?” 

The joint career service proposal strikes me as 
being a rather drastic and administratively cum- 
bersome approach to the very desirable objective 
of developing policymakers with nonparochial 
viewpoints and wide breadth of experience. As 
I suggested earlier, I believe the interchange of 
selected personnel between the Departments of 
State and Defense and the use of joint task forces 
on planning might go a long way toward meeting 
this objective and should be tried before we resort 
to the more drastic proposal for a joint career 
service. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the committee for 
this opportunity to meet with it. I will be glad 
to answer questions on this statement. 


United States Asks Withdrawal 
of Two Cuban Officials 


Press release 337 dated June 18 

The Department of State on June 18 delivered 
to Dp. Enrique Patterson. Cuban Chargé WAf- 
fuires ad interim, the following note. 

Sir: I wish to inform you that the Government 
of the United States has ascertained that Dr. Berta 
Pla, Cultural Attaché in the Cuban Consulate 
General at New York City, and Carlos Manuel 
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Lazaro Felix Sanchez y Basquet, assistant to the 
Cuban Consul at Miami, Florida, have engaged in 
highly improper activities incompatible with their 
status as consular officials. 

In these circumstances I must state to you that 
the continued presence in the United States of Dr. 
Pla and Mr. Sanchez is no longer acceptable and 
you are requested to arrange for the departure of 
these officials within forty-eight hours. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high 
consideration. 

For the Acting Secretary of State: 
L. D. Matiory 


President Eisenhower Departs 
for the Far East 


Statement by President Eisenhower? 


My friends: ‘Through recent weeks my mail has 
been heavy with personal messages from thou- 
sands of Americans and friends of America over- 
seas, messages of calm faith that our decent, 
peaceful purposes will not be obscured in the 
world’s eyes by propaganda and invective. 

These messages, written in fullness of heart, 
have been inspiring proof that, far from Wash- 
ington and the world centers of power, men and 
women are deeply concerned with the world role 
of the Republic—for peace with justice in free- 
dom. To all those who have written and cabled 
me heartening words I am most thankful. 

As you know there have been public warnings, 
based on a variety of considerations, that I should 
not visit the Far-East at this time. With these I 
did not agree. However, they moved me to re- 
think and to reexamine my individual responsibil- 
ity within the American mission of free-world 
leadership. In that process I decided neither to 
postpone nor to cancel my trip to the Far East. 

This is the reason for my decision: so that I 
can continue to learn more about the immediate 
problems and purposes of our friends and to 
continue to promote a better understanding of 
America abroad, which, particularly in the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, is a compelling re- 
sponsibility on me as the President of the United 
States. 

1Made at Washington National Airport on June 12 
(White House press release). 





If the trip now ahead of me were concerned 
principally with the support of a regime or a 
treaty or a disputed policy, if it were intended 
merely to bolster a particular program or to 
achieve a limited objective, such a journey would 


have no real justification. But this trip is not 
so concerned, not so intended. 

Rather, it represents an important phase of a 
program whose paramount objective was, and is, 
to improve the climate of international under- 
standing. Toward that goal we have worked in 
many ways: for instance, by the exchange of stu- 
dents and by our economic assistance program. 

Not the least among these means has been a 
long series of visits, through 714 years, by chiefs 
of state and senior officials of other governments 
to the United States and like trips abroad by my- 
self, the Vice President, and our associates at all 
levels of American Government. 

Never, I believe, in the history of international 
affairs has there been so massive a program of 
communications between government officials and 
between peoples. We should not permit unpleas- 
ant incidents and sporadic turmoil, inspired by 
misled or hostile agents, to dim for us the concrete 
and gratifying results. They have been to the 
great profit and to the great good of the entire 
world. 

For one thing, America’s sincere dedication to 
the pursuit of a permanent peace, with justice for 
all, is becoming more clearly understood than ever 
before throughout. the free world. 

For another, the free-world economy, including 
our own, has been steadily strengthened. 

For a third, among most of the world’s peoples 
there now is a genuine consensus of conviction 
that we can, by negotiation, solve even the most 
difficult of international problems. 

Ve, in truth, have made immense progress. In 
the devout hope that I can help further, even a 
little, this forward movement, I go to the Philip- 
pines, the Republic of China, Japan, and Korea. 

In these countries we have many millions of 
warm and devoted friends, in every case the vast 
majority of the population. But. because these are 


countries of freedom, where men and women ar 

free to assemble, to speak out, and to criticize, w: 

must not expect a regimented unanimity on any 

subject—any more than we expect it here at home 
Iam going to these countries: 








Because with the Republic of the Philippines we §om 


have the closest ties of association beginning six 
decades ago and because it was in the Philippine 
many years ago that we launched our first major 
program to help a developing people achieve : 
prosperous independence. 

Because with the Republic of China we hav 
helped demonstrate to the world that a free peo- 
ple can hold high its precious national heritage 
against all efforts to destroy it and can in adversity 
build soundly for the future without a fatal sacri. 
fice of human values. 

Because with Japan we have just completed our 
first. century of relations and we can now so plan 
and order our partnership that through the new 
century ahead we may work together for the 
prosperity and peace of the entire world. 

Because with Korea we have been joined since 
the establishment of its Republic in maintaining 
there a bulwark on the frontier of the free world, 
essential to the security of this Nation and the 
honor of the United Nations. 


Our associations with these four nations are vital 
to our own security and to the security of the free 
world. In my personal mission through the next 
2 weeks I shall strive to my utmost that our friend- 
ships may grow warmer, our partnerships more 
productive of good for us all. 

I am stopping briefly in Okinawa, where we 
have important responsibilities for the welfare of 
the Ryukyuan people. 

I am also happy to visit our newest States, 
Alaska and Hawaii. They are important bridges 
of communication to the free nations of Asia. 

I know that all Americans will want me to ex- 
press their warm friendship to the peoples I shall 
visit. I know also that I shall bring back to you 
the friendly greetings of our Asian brothers. 

And now, goodby to all of you for a short while. 
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Some Conclusions From the Summit 


by W. Randolph Burgess 


US. Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic Council ' 


Every spring Paris is transformed from somber- 
ness to a brilliance that lifts the heart. This year, 
particularly, the heavens smiled and the white and 
pink blossoms of the horse chestnut trees seemed 
more gay than usual. Even the Paris fashions 
seemed to reflect the heightened spirit of bright- 
ness and cheer. The people of Paris were de- 
lighted by the prospect of being host to the sum- 
mit conference in mid-May and by the hope that 
it might help lessen the tensions with the Soviet 
Union. 

There was an immense human investment in this 
undertaking. The heads of four great Western 
governments and their principal advisers were 
taking time away from all other duties of state 
to concentrate their efforts on this move along 
the pathway to peace. The summit meeting was 
in response to repeated urging by Mr. Khru- 
shchev; that in itself seemed a good augury. 


Long Preparation 


There had been long and exacting preparation 
for this conference, including individual visits 
among the four Western chiefs of government and 
weeks and weeks of labor of experts. Last sum- 
mer the foreign ministers of the Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union, with German observers, 
had spent 10 weary weeks at Geneva, reviewing 
every aspect of problems relating to Germany and 
Berlin. They had not reached an agreement, but 
they had boxed the compass on the possible and 
the impossible solutions. 

For nearly 20 months, in Geneva also, repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the U.S.S.R. had been attempting to 





*Address made before the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Washington, D.C., on June 15 (press 
release 332). 
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reach agreement on the discontinuance of nuclear 
testing under controls which would insure against 
any abuse of the agreement. The negotiators were 
making substantial—if laborious—progress. 

Six months before, France, the U.K., U.S., and 
U.S.S.R. had created a 10-nation disarmament 
committee on which the Soviet bloc and the West 
were equally represented.2 The four powers 
hoped that the work of the committee would pro- 
vide a useful basis for disarmament negotiations 
in the United Nations. This group had begun 
meetings in March after extensive preparation. 
The meetings reached no conclusions but succeeded 
in exposing and exploring the various positions. 

The Western team included in its proposals a 
group of concrete, practical, and relatively simple 
first steps which could be taken without delay and 
which would begin the climb toward broader 
measures. But the Soviet team refused to talk 
about these practical, simple steps and instead 
kept sounding off with sweeping generalities of 
complete and universal disarmament with no ade- 
quate assurance of controls. However, although 
the U.S.S.R. conceded no single practicable point, 
the discussions defined the issues and there seemed 
reasonable hope that at the summit some directive 
might get the negotiations on the road to progress 
on specific disarmament steps. 

It should be emphasized that during this whole 
period the three Western Powers—England, 
France, and the United States—who were to take 
part in the summit were in continuing contact and 
consultation with their partners of the Atlantic 
Alliance. Besides individual consultations the 
discussions were centered in NATO [North At- 





? BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 438. 

* For text of a working paper on disarmament presented 
by Canada, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, see ibid., Apr. 4, 1960, p. 511. 





lantic Treaty Organization], on which I have the 
honor of representing the United States. Many 
hours of discussion were held in this 15-nation 
forum. Thus the three Western Powers went to 
the summit knowing they had the understanding 
and support of the whole alliance. 


Our Hopes Blasted 


We who had been working on these questions 
had hope, not of great, sweeping solutions but 
of some concrete, if modest, forward steps toward 
better understanding between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc which might gain a few yards on 
the road to a stabilized peace. But those hopes 
were blasted in the very first moments of the sum- 
mit conference by Mr. Khrushchev. You all 
know how he did it. The President and Secretary 
Herter have reported it fully and directly to their 
fellow Americans.* 

There was some previous evidence of a change 
in the Soviet attitude when, at a speech at Baku, 
U.S.S.R., a week before the U-2 incident,’ Mr. 
Khrushchev changed his tone to greater belliger- 
ency, especially renewing his threat of a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. This the West- 
ern countries generally interpreted as simply fol- 
lowing earlier Soviet patterns of talking tough 
before a conference in an effort to improve their 
trading position. 

But when Mr. Khrushchev reached Paris, the 
storm broke. On Sunday, the day before the 
meeting was to begin, he told General de Gaulle 
and Prime Minister Macmillan that he would go 
on with the conference only if the President of 
the United States punished those responsible and 
guaranteed that such flights would be discon- 
tinued—a demand so extreme he must have known 
that it could not be met. 

When the meeting began on that historic Mon- 
day, May 16, he unleashed an unprecedented at- 
tack on our President and repeated the same 
demands, adding to them the further demand that 
the President himself apologize for the flights. 
When these demands were not met, Mr. Khru- 
shchev refused to attend meetings, and the con- 


*For President Eisenhower’s report to the Nation on 
May 25, see ibid., June 6, 1960, p. 899; for Secretary 
Herter’s statement before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on May 27, see ibid., June 13, 1960, p. 947. 

°For background, see ibid., May 30, 1960, p. 851, and 
June 13, 1960, p. 955. 
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Khrushchev even refused th 
President’s offer to meet with him in private. 
For a full understanding of the whole episode, 


ference was over. 


we need time for the dust to settle. But by nov 
each of you has probably evolved your own ex. 
planation of why it all happened as it did. One 
thing seems evident: The incident of the U- 
plane was an excuse rather than a reason. Fo 
Mr. Khrushchev admits he had known about thes 
flights for nearly 4 years and consequently wa: 
fully aware of them when he visited Presiden 
Kisenhower in September 1959. But he never 
mentioned them at that time. The reason seem: 
fairly obvious: He did not want to put himseli 
in the position of admitting that the Soviet Unio1 
did not have what it takes to shoot down plane: 
flying at that great altitude. Moreover, in viev 
of the tremendous and continuing espionage ap: 
paratus and activity of the Soviet, it is ridiculou 
for Mr. Khrushchev to appear so shocked at this 
overflight by an unarmed plane. 

The reasons for his breaking up the summit 
meeting probably lie deeper. While the evidence 
is inconclusive, difficulties at home may have 
played a role in Mr. Khrushchev’s decision. But 
more important is the fact that Mr. Khrushchev 
had not succeeded in his attempts either to split 
or wreck the Western alliance. He realized he 
could not have his way at the summit meeting. 
His propaganda to turn France against Germany 
and to develop resentment by the smaller nations 
against the three great Western Powers had all 
failed. He was put on notice of this failure by 
reason of the unanimous action of the 15-nation 
NATO Ministerial Council meeting in Istanbul 
on May 2 to 4,° at which the foreign ministers 
joined in a statement in full support of the West- 
ern position for the summit. Mr. Khrushchev 
therefore faced the prospect of failure at the sum- 
mit to win any easy gains from the West, and he 
badly needed some way of getting off the hook. 

There is every evidence that the Soviet leaders 
had come to a decision that it would be advisable 
to postpone the summit discussions until a more 
propitious time. You will remember that Mr. 
Khrushchev even indicated his hope that the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Eisenhower in the White House 
might be more approachable and that there might 
be favorable changes toward the Soviet position 
in other countries too. Patience is an attribute of 


° Tbid., May 28, 1960, p. 840. 
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the U.S.S.R. policy, and they think time is work- 
ing for them. The Soviet leadership also seems 
to have a deeply ingrained belief that strength can 
best be indicated by rudeness and overbearance. 

Evidence of this was the vitriolic 214-hour press 
conference given by Mr. Khrushchev in Paris on 
May 18, which shocked even the most case-hard- 
ened journalists. American reporters came away 
with the feeling that they and their President and 
their country had been personally insulted. More- 
over, his unbridled outbursts have more than offset 
his efforts to gain sympathy from the airplane 
incident. 


Our Future Policy 

In the face of this behavior, one might be 
tempted to write off the whole endeavor—to go 
back to a policy of shutting down on relations with 
the Soviet Union. But that is not the answer. 
We have to live in the same world with the Soviet 
Union. Each of us has the power to inflict fright- 
ful damage on the other. So, no matter how out- 
raged we feel, we must continue to do our best to 
understand the Soviet mind and to find ways of 
reducing the deadly peril. 

The President has stated the future policy of our 
country as follows: ? 

We must continue businesslike dealings with the Soviet 
leaders on outstanding issues, and improve the contacts 
between our own and the Soviet peoples, making clear that 
the path of reason and common sense is still open if the 
Soviets will but use it. 

I should like to assure you that the members of 
the NATO alliance are all agreed upon this policy. 
The Geneva conference on disarmament has re- 
sumed its work, as has also the conference on 
banning nuclear weapons testing. 

But the Western World has learned one clear 
lesson from all this: to take nothing for granted. 
Any agreement on disarmament must carry such 
built-in inspection and control provisions as to 
make certain that it will be carried out. Further- 
more, we have been reminded again of the danger 
of being lulled by apparently softened attitudes 
on the part of the Soviet leaders. 


Is There Any Silver Lining? 

The sudden collapse of the summit conference 
was indeed a shocking destruction of many hopes, 
but as we gain the perspective of distance, we can 


see some advantages from it. One of these is to 


‘Tbid., June 6, 1960, p. 899. 
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give us and our partners evidence to support a 
greater faith in our defense forces than many 
critics have implied. 

The development and effective operation of the 
U-2 planes for 4 years was an important achieve- 
ment and has given us most valuable knowledge 
of the Russian potential. The fact that these 
overflights were feasible suggested that Soviet 
defenses are not proof against our manned 
bombers. This supports the assessment that we 
are still ahead of Russia in our massive military 
power. 


Our Alliance Is Strong 

The second favorable factor emerging from this 
experience is its testimony to the essential unity 
of our alliance: first, of the three Western nego- 
tiating powers working together as a strong team, 
and second, of the wider 15-nation organization 
which has formed a solid protective front for the 
Western World. Not only was there no split in 
the ranks of the alliance despite Mr. Khrushchev’s 
most rigorous efforts to sow seeds of dissension 
and distrust, but his threats actually pulled the 
organization closer together. And not for the 
first time! 

In 1957, after the startling evidence, implicit in 
sputnik, of Russian scientific achievement, NATO 
laid out a new program of interdependence and 
cooperation, especially in science and its military 
applications. 

In 1958 Mr. Khrushchev’s series of letters 
threatening unilateral action on Berlin again led 
the alliance to renew its pledges of unity and to 
strengthen its forces. 

Much the same is happening this time. At a 
meeting of the NATO Council held in Paris 2 
days after the breakup of the summit conference, 
the French Foreign Minister, M. Couve de Mur- 
ville, the British Foreign Minister, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, and our own Secretary of State, Mr. Chris- 
tian A. Herter, reported fully what had happened 
and took part in an extended discussion. At the 
conclusion the Council regretted that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s position had made negotiations in Paris 
impossible. 

The resolution of the North Atlantic Council 
then went on to say: ® 

Reaffirming complete solidarity of the countries of the 
Alliance, it fully approves the statement of the three 


®Tbid., p. 907. 
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Heads of State or Government that “all outstanding in- 
ternational questions should be settled not by the use or 
threat of force but by peaceful means through negotia- 
tions” and remains “ready to take part in such negotia- 
tions at any suitable time in the future”. 

To complete the picture of Paris in May 1960 it 
should also be reported that the week following 
the summit representatives of 20 countries of 
Western Europe and North America—including 
the NATO countries and the five other countries 
which are members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation—met there to con- 
sider a new charter of economic cooperation. 
There was, of course, no organic connection be- 
tween this group and the summit meeting or the 
NATO alliance. But the failure of the summit 
not only placed no damper on this economic pro- 
gram but instead gave to the members of the 
group an added impetus to push forward with 
their project. Cooperation of the Western World 
had moved another pace forward. 

This reaction of other nations which have been 
our partners and friends was reinforced when the 
U.S.S.R. attempted to pass a resolution of censure 
against the United States in the United Nations 
Security Council. They failed dismally, obtain- 
ing only the vote of Poland in addition to their 
own.’ Nine of the eleven members of the Security 
Council joined instead in a resolution urging con- 
tinued consultations and negotiations in accord- 
ance with the program of the President quoted 
earlier. 


A Personal Vote of Confidence 


This heartening support for the Western posi- 
tion was not a coldly impersonal judgment. I 
think it was a vote of confidence in the three 
Western leaders who took part in the conference, 
and particularly in the President of the United 
States, who was so personally involved and 
attacked. 

These are matters which cannot be measured on 
a computing machine. I can simply give you the 
reaction of someone who lived close to these tre- 
mendous events and who watched the evidence 
pile up. 

Some thought we should have said less or ad- 
mitted less in the U-2 incident. But out of it all 
came a recognition of the courage and integrity 
of the President. He himself took the full re- 





* Tbid., June 13, 1960, p. 955. 
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sponsibility. This did not follow the usual pro- 
cedure of intelligence operations. But it was the 
only possible course consistent with the character 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. The people of the 
free world have respected him for it. 

I like to think also that the handling of this 
incident is somehow typical of America. The 
Soviets would never have told the truth about such 
an event. So perhaps there is a lesson here of 
broad significance. Weasa people believe that in 
the long run governments to succeed must account 
honestly to their peoples and that there is inherent 
in everyone a sense of truth and falsehood. The 
willing cooperation of a people depends in the long 
run on its government’s appealing to that sense in 
its citizens. This is a basic truth we need to recall 
over and over again. 


Broad Conclusions 


For these great problems of international rela- 
tions—which may hold peace or war in the 
balance—there is no simple or easy solution. We 
face a long contest between two different ways of 
life based on fundamentally different moral prin- 
ciples. 

Under present conditions we should, as the 
President said in his report to the American 
people, approach negotiations with the Kremlin 
leaders as “a careful search for common interests 
between the Western allies and the Soviet Union 
on specific problems.” 

We can make progress toward reducing the 
burden of armaments by specific arrangements 
nailed down by inspection and control. 

If peace is maintained by a military deadlock, 
then the scene of the contest will shift to prolonged 
economic competition and to increased efforts in 
the battle to capture men’s minds, which for our 
part might more appropriately be called the battle 
to free men’s minds. 

The Soviet principle is based on the belief that 
an unavoidable conflict exists between the classes 
which they think in the end must result in victory 
for communism by all feasible means, including, 
if necessary and practical, the use of armed force. 
They will use every mechanism to stir up that 
conflict. They are today actively engaged in doing 
so in many parts of the world. They are sure that 
success will come to them inevitably. Again I 
want to remind you of their belief that history is 
on their side. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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But we believe that history shows it is on our 
side, because we think man is made for freedom 
and truth and in the long run will win his way 
through to them. But there is nothing automatic 
about this. Progress will reflect the leadership of 
individuals and nations, and especially the great 
free nations with their heritage of culture and 
freedom. The future path of history may well 
depend on us—our efforts, our sacrifices, our 
understanding. 

We are not alone in this responsibility. We 
share it with other countries of the free world and 
particularly with the NATO member countries. 
The challenge of communism is not a challenge of 
the Soviet Union to the United States alone. It is, 
as NATO Secretary General Paul-Henri Spaak 
has said, “the challenge of the whole Communist 
world to the whole free world, and the countries 
of the free world must accept the challenge col- 
lectively in all fields and everywhere.” 

These are general terms that slip off the tongue 
quite easily in many a speech. We need to think 
what they mean in our daily life as a nation and 
as individuals. This is especially important this 
year when we are electing new national leaders. 

Let us make a few practical comments. One is 
that to keep the military balance of power we 
shall have to continue military spending at about 
the present level. We cannot let up. 

We must also continue to help the nations 
which are our allies and our friends to keep up 
their military and economic power. Our defense 
dollar brings us greater return this way than in 
almost any other. 

To do these things effectively we shall have to 
keep on paying taxes at approximately present 
rates. No relief is in sight. 

Meantime, we cannot afford new luxuries in 
governmental spending. New and expensive non- 
essential programs will have to wait. 

To buttress our economic strength we shall have 
to follow sound monetary and fiscal policies to 
keep the U.S. dollar strong—a firm base for the 
economic growth and stability of the Western 
World. 

In other words we must have the same carefully 
planned management of national affairs as you 
ladies know is necessary for the successful man- 
agement of the family budget. At the same time 
we must also have imaginative leadership which 
will, along with our allies, seek in every possible 
way to penetrate the cloud of misunderstanding 
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and fears which separates us from the Communist 
world. 

To summarize, the recent events serve notice 
on this country and our allies that we face a long 
period of testing. The key thought for us must 
be to maintain our strength—military, economic, 
and moral. Only by strength can we ultimately 
win this contest, and every national policy should 
be judged by its contribution to that strength. 


Commencement and Crisis 


by Lane Dwinell 
Assistant Secretary for Administration > 


If we look back over the years that have passed 
since the death of Stalin, we can see the develop- 
ment of certain trends in the Soviet Union which 
we can view with some hope. No matter how 
closed a society may be, change is irresistible to- 
day. 

In the Soviet Union, as elsewhere, people basi- 
ally want simple things: a decent job, an oppor- 
tunity to improve themselves, and, most impor- 
tant, the chance to educate their children, in the 
knowledge that tomorrow’s world will be better 
for them than it has been for those who have lived 
through the tumultuous and often bloody first 
half of the 20th century. 

These goals conflict with attempts to impose 
upon people any preconceived ideology, or any 
form of social organization, which calls upon men 
to sacrifice the good they can win for themselves 
today at the altar of a Utopian tomorrow. 

So it has been that, despite an enormous ap- 
paratus of compulsion and indoctrination, signs 
have appeared in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s 
death that indicate the reassertion, slow and halt- 
ing as it may be, of these basic human goals. 

Let us take one example. 

You are all familiar with the Soviet-American 
exchange program, in which we have been en- 
gaged for the past 2 years. Under it, a great 
many Soviet citizens—oflicials, technicians, per- 
forming artists—have come to the United States 
and comparable numbers of Americans have gone 
to the U.S.S.R. In the field of tourism, the So- 
viets are still cautious and hesitant, so that only a 
few hundred Soviet tourists have visited our coun- 


* Excerpt from an address made at commencement ex- 
ercises at Colby Junior College, New London, N.H., on 
June 5. 
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try, while thousands of Americans have gone to 
theirs. But a beginning has been made, a begin- 
ning that was unthinkable during the “deep 
freeze” of the Stalin period, when the Soviet 
Union was almost hermetically sealed off from the 
rest of the world. 

Obviously, the changes that have occurred in the 
Soviet Union do not add up to an “open society,” 
as we understand it. Obviously, too, the develop- 
ment of “openness” in the Soviet Union will be 
slow, painfully so, from our point of view. What 
is important about this is not the degree of change 
that has taken place over the past 7 years but the 
fact that there is any change at all and the direc- 
tion of those changes that have occurred. 

One important thing, of course, has not changed. 
The Soviet leadership continues to be intent upon 
its goal of creating a Communist world and de- 
clares itself ready to do whatever it can get away 
with in order to achieve this goal. 

We, on our side, are confident that this Soviet 
goal is unattainable. We believe that every peo- 
ple, if left to itself, will eventually choose 
freedom, not subjugation, will choose good neigh- 
borliness, not belligerence, will choose liberty and 
not blind obedience to the dictates of a falsely con- 
ceived theory imposed by a self-perpetuating 
dictatorship. 

We believe that the peoples of the world will 
make this choice if they have the opportunity to 
work out their own destinies for themselves. In 
order that they may do this, they need the assur- 
ance that they will be able to solve their own 
problems in their own way, without pressure or 
undue influence from outside. For them to be 
able to do this, the world needs peace. 

That is why, during the past year, we have 
sought to explore the readiness of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to agree to meaningful measures which 
would reduce international tension and increase 
the chances for peace. That is why the President 
went to Paris 3 weeks ago. And that is why, de- 
spite Soviet tactics at the summit, the President, 
upon his return from Paris, firmly restated our 
policy in the following words: ? 

We must keep up our strength, and hold it steady for 
the long pull. ... So doing, we can make it clear to 
everyone that there can be no gain in the use of pressure 
tactics or aggression against us and our allies. ... We 


must continue businesslike dealings with the Soviet lead- 
ers on outstanding issues, and improve the contacts be- 


? BULLETIN of June 6, 1960, p. 899. 
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tween our own and the Soviet peoples, making clear that 
the path of reason and common sense is still open if the 
Soviets will but use it. 

Among the lessons of Paris, the most important, 
it seems to me, is a fresh realization of the dangers 
we face and the consequent need to move ahead 
with our own programs for strengthening the free 
world. 

The free world cannot defend itself, or win 
friends for itself, only by rockets and bombers and 
all the rest. These are necessary, but they are not 
enough. In the long run the free world will de- 
fend itself, and win adherence to itself, because 
our way of life gives a better way of living, a 
fuller life to the individual; it gives security and 
hope. 


Refugees—A Changing Challenge 


by John W. Hanes, Jr. 


Administrator of Security and Consular Affairs? 


Many people have been shocked by the events of 
the past 2 months—the collapse of the summit 
meeting, Premier Khrushchev’s outbursts in 
Paris, and his unprecedented personal attacks on 
our President—-shocked, because this series of 
events once more and so brutally shows the un- 
changing nature of the Communist threat to those 
who had hoped that, somehow, the beast had 
changed his spots. 

I doubt, however, that anyone in this room was 
shocked; disappointed, apprehensive, yes—but 
certainly not shocked. For all of us here are con- 
cerned with refugees, and those who deal daily 
with the human tragedy which international 
communism spews out as a waste product can 
scarcely harbor any illusions about its nature. 
Through the years, while the Communist leaders 
were alternately cooing of peace and blustering 
about war, and always praising their workers’ 
paradise, the refugees have kept coming. The 
refugees have been a personal, awful warning— 
to those who would see and hear—of the terror 
behind the Communist curtain. 

Let us, then, consider what has been happen- 
ing in recent weeks and seek a perspective about 
our basic policy, especially as that policy affects 


our common concern—refugees. 


* Address made before the advisory board of the United 
States Committee for Refugees at Washington, D.C., on 
June 16 (press release 334). 
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First of all we must ask what has changed. 
Has Soviet policy changed? Not one bit. Soviet 
tactics, however, have changed; and it is crucial 
for us to distinguish between tactics and policy 
if we are to avoid falling into the trap that the 
Communists set for us by deliberately confusing 
the two. Never have the Communists deviated 
from their declared course of seeking world dom- 
ination. That is policy—and it has been con- 
sistent from 1917 to the present. Only the tactics 
have changed. The recent rantings of Premier 
Khrushchev are but the latest demonstration of 
such tactical change. We would do well to re- 
member, by the way, that such a performance, and 
such a violent shift of tactics, is possible only to 
the leader of a totalitarian state. 

Since it is only tactics which have changed, we 
should view the prospect in perspective. Recent 
events have been unpleasant, but they are no more 
a sign that we face a greater actual danger than 
would be a declaration of total sweetness and light 
by Mr. Khrushchev a signal that our danger was 
lessened. I have always marveled at the ability 
of so many well-informed people persistently not 
to understand the unchanging basic Communist 
objective, or almost eagerly to lose sight of it and 
alternate between unjustified hope and unwar- 
ranted fear after each wave of the olive branch 
or of the sword by the Communist leaders. 

I believe deeply that, with firmness, patience, 
and comprehension, it will continue to be possible 
for our country and the free world to preserve 
peace in the world without impairing the vitality 
of freedom or imperiling its ultimate spread 
throughout the world. But we will never achieve 
these ends unless we first achieve a sufficiently 
broadly based political maturity among our peo- 
ple—and all free peoples—to support the uncom- 
fortable corollary. That is simply to be as persist- 
ent in refusing to accept injustice and wrong as 
the Communists are patient in seeking to make us 
accept them. 

Therefore it is not without some relief that I 
view the recent outbursts of the Soviet Premier. 
For he has, ironically, done us the service of again 
unmasking the never-changing objective of Com- 
munist policy as no one else could possibly do. 

Premier Khrushchev has also given an immense, 
if unintended, boost to the refugee cause by re- 
minding the world that the conditions which pro- 
duce refugees continue without change. Thus it 
has never been more important—not only in hu- 
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man terms but in terms of our foreign policy— 
that we continue to offer asylum and help to the 
victims of communism and tyranny. For it is a 
fact that our treatment of every person who es- 
capes from the Communist world is symbolic of 
our concern for those who remain; but, also, in a 
much more basic sense, of whether we mean by 
deeds what we say about freedom. 

It is not news to this group that our country has 
a proud record of assistance to refugees. Most of 
you helped build that record. 

I would like to remind you that in just the past 
12 months—the period known as the World Refu- 
gee Year—our Government contribution alone to 
refugees was over $70 million. The bulk of this 
$70 million, of course, went to meet our substan- 
tial regular annual commitments, although most 
of these were also supplemented by special World 
Refugee Year donations. 

This enormous sum is perhaps more meaningful 
if we highlight just three of the things it enabled 
us todo: 

A new four-story community center has been 
built in Hong Kong as a gift of the American 
people which will provide facilities for education, 
recreation, and vocational training as well as a 
day nursery and a clinic. Such a center has long 
been needed, and it will fill an enormous gap in 
the disrupted and harsh life of the Chinese 
refugees. 

In the Middle East tons of our surplus food 
were sent this year to provide the basic diet. for 
Algerian refugees who were facing starvation. 

And in Europe thousands of people have left 
camp life forever as a result of the dramatic camp 
clearance program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner, which we have supported substan- 
tially. 

I could go on at great length about our other 
programs, but this would be highly misleading; 
for the record of the Government during World 
Refugee Year is only part of the picture. Of at 
least equal importance is the continuing generosity 
of the American people, who have given untold 
millions this year, as every year since the end of 
the last World War. And it is in keeping with 
our American tradition that the efforts of our 
citizens have not been channeled through the Gov- 
ernment but through the myriad voluntary agen- 
cies, churches, and other independent expressions 
of our varied society. 

It is you, the leaders of this effort, who have 
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taken upon your conscience responsibility for the 
refugees; and you have not followed the easier 
path of leaving it to the Government “to do 
something.” 

I would like to take this opportunity, on behalf 
of your Government, officially to thank the United 
States Committee for Refugees for its achieve- 
ments and for its important contribution to our 
total national participation in World Refugee 
Year. In doing so, I want most sincerely to ex- 
press my personal gratitude to each of you indi- 
vidually for the heart and the enthusiasm that you 
have brought to this difficult task. We are all 
greatly in your debt. 

You and I have come here today, however, 
mainly to look to the future; and in speaking 
of the future I cannot help but be aware of the 
grave decision facing the United States Committee 
for Refugees: What should be its future beyond 
this special year? Because of my great interest 
in the committee, I have been asked several times 
for my opinion. I have steadfastly refused to give 
such an opinion because I believe it would be 
thoroughly improper for the Government to in- 
terfere in any manner in a policy decision that only 
the committee can make. I will say, most emphati- 
cally, that whatever decision is reached will be 
understood and respected by the Government. 

The Government, too, has been giving serious 
thought to what lies ahead. We all know that, 
although the World Refugee Year ends officially 
in 2 weeks, the problems will not be magically 
resolved by that time. As George Meany said to 
the United Nations 3 years ago,? 

. . . the refugee problem is a dynamic and not a static 
problem. It continually changes in its dimensions, in its 
nature, and in its location. It is constant only in one 
respect : that it will continue to exist so long as conditions 
exist which create it. 

These conditions, unfortunately, are still with 
us. The Department of State, therefore, has made 
searching inquiries during the past year into our 
basic refugee policy, and I would like to share 
with you some of the thinking resulting from this 
study. 

The first point is that the problems of refugees 
remain a basic concern of the United States. I 
am pleased to tell you that, as a result of this 
thorough and current study of the refugee prob- 
lem, there has been a reaffirmation of the im- 
portance of continuing governmental programs 


* BuLieTIn of Dec. 9, 1957, p. 937. 
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of aid to refugees. This is more significant than 


you may at first realize. For in a time of gray 
national peril, no policy can be taken for granted; 
and every policy that requires an outpouring o! 
our effort must be weighed against other demand: 
having to do with our very survival. What thi 
means, then, is that suitable assistance to refugee 
will continue to form part of the basic policy of! 
the United States. 

Obviously, however, the problems ahead of us are 
not now those we faced when our refugee programs 
first. took shape at the end of World War II 
Great changes have taken place since then. The 
most significant change is that the overriding prob- 
lem is no longer Europe. The telling figure here 
is that in 1945 there were 8 million displaced per. 
sons in Europe. Today the number of unsettled 
refugees in Europe is in the vicinity of 100,000. 

At the same time other problems in other parts 
of the world are emerging. 

In light of the accomplishments in Europe dur- 
ing the past decade, and notably during the World 
Refugee Year, we feel very strongly that the back- 
log of the European caseload, which has been an 
international responsibility for so many years, can 
be shrunk within 3 years to a point that the basic 
responsibility for the residual problem may be 
transferred to the countries involved. This 
presupposes, of course, no major new refugee 
emergency. 

This means, then, that we must plan a continu- 
ally diminishing governmental effort devoted to 
this diminishing problem in Europe and a re- 
focusing of more of our attention and resources 
on the millions of refugees who are in such des- 
perate need in the Far East, in the Middle East, 
and in Africa. Such a redirection of assets is, in 
my opinion, as necessary to private organizations 
as it is to governmental programs. I am con- 
vinced that the needed changes, however difficult. 
they may be in the short run, will be made. 

As an American I am proud that no threats or 
problems of the complex struggle we are waging 
can frighten us into abandoning our longstanding 
and honorable policy of help to the needy and to 
the homeless of the world. For as President. Eisen- 
hower has said, “as long as there are refugees, we 
cannot ignore them.”* Indeed, we have not ig- 
nored them in the past, and we shall not ignore 
them in the future. 


* Tbid., June 15, 1959, p. 872. 
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The People of Louisville and America’s Cultural Relations 


by Robert H. Thayer? 


I am not going to carry coals to Newcastle this 
evening by telling the members and friends of 
the International Center about the importance 
of international educational and cultural exchange 
programs. This center and the city of Louisville 
are continually cited by our active operations staff 
of the Department as outstanding examples of 
what communities can do to contribute to the ob- 
jectives of this program, which we believe foster 
the type of mutual understanding essential as a 
basis for lasting peace. 

I bring with me the deep appreciation of the 
Department of State for the magnificent work per- 
formed by this center and the people of Louisville 
not only in support of the exchange programs of 
the Government but more important the initiative 
you have yourselves shown. Your inexhaustible 
hospitality for our distinguished foreign leaders 
and specialists, your careful orientation and guid- 
ance for foreign students, your summer work ex- 
change program with France, your assistance to 
Americans in undertaking international cultural 
projects, and most important of all, your expand- 
ing horizons that are bringing the world into the 
everyday life of the citizens of Louisville—all of 
these things and many more have placed this city 
in the vanguard of this extraordinary ground swell 
of interest and activity by the people of America 
in the field of cultural relations with foreign 
countries. 

This exciting movement has quietly but surely 
gathered momentum in the last few years and has 
today reached a point which, I believe, makes it 





* Address made at the International Center, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., on June 14 (press release 325). 
Mr. Thayer is Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for the Coordination of International Educational and 
Cultural Relations. 
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imperative for us to pause and take stock of where 
we are going. 

One of the amazing characteristics of the people 
of America is the individual enthusiasm with 
which they seize upon an activity which catches 
their imagination and concentrate all their ener- 
gies upon it. This is a very great quality, but as 
is always the case where enthusiasm and energy 
flow in an ever-increasing stream, someone, some- 
time, must step back and take a broad, objective 
look at what is being done and muke sure that the 
objectives have not been lost sight of in the hurly- 
burly of the activity itself. 

Don’t misunderstand me: I am not about to 
propose that we curtail our activity in the field of 
international education and cultural relations. On 
the contrary, I believe that this activity should be 
not doubled but tripled and quadrupled. But if 
this is to be done, the basis of our effort mu.t be 
sound, our objectives must be clear, our operations 
must be efficient and not clogged with the duplica- 
tion and confusion and absurd selfish competition 
that comes with massive uncoordinated effort. 

Let us take a quick look at the situation today. 
There are 17 different agencies of the Government 
engaged in one way or another in bringing people 
from other lands to study and train in this country 
and sending Americans abroad to learn and teach. 
Hundreds and thousands of individuals, organiza- 
tions, foundations, service clubs, universities, and 
other institutions are doing the same things and 
engaging in many other fields of cultural activi- 
ties. For instance the Smithsonian Institution has 
for over 100 years been engaged in exchanges of 
all kinds with other countries. Did you know 
that the Smithsonian Institution has the greatest 
collection of grasses in the world and has been 
exchanging blades of grass of every size, quality, 
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color, and kind with every section of the world for 
many decades? Iam told that this exchange con- 
tinued without interruption between the United 
States and the enemies we fought in both World 
Wars. Let us not overlook the lesson to be found 
in the bond between those who spend their lives 
profoundly absorbed in the study of a blade of 
grass—a bond so strong that two world wars 
could not shake the confidence of their relation- 
ship or slow the urgency of their need to exchange 
their views. 

Both the Government and the people of the 
United States are building, with increasing rapid- 
ity, interest and activity in the field of cultural 
relations. In one country that I know of, there 
are 12 different Government agencies and 93 pri- 
vate organizations and institutions engaged in this 
field. What is the relationship between the activi- 
ties of Government and these private groups? If 
the public is carrying on this work, why must the 
Government bother with it? 

That is a question very close to my heart. It is 
a question that is constantly thrown at every Gov- 
ernment official when he appears, as I did this 
spring, before the congressional committees 
charged with examining the spending of public 
funds, and it is a question that every Government 
official should be prepared to answer. I become 
somewhat impatient with many of my friends in 
private life who complain bitterly about how Con- 
gress hinders the progress of important work by 
searching investigations into the detail of opera- 
tions. What they don’t realize is that the very 
basis of our American system of government lies 
in the responsibility of Congress to inquire into the 
spending of every cent of taxpayers’ money, and 
the greatest safety valve in the world against the 
normal excesses of the enthusiasm and zeal of 
American public or private enterprise sparked by 
the great freedom of thought and action which 
abound in this country is the searching questions 
of congressional appropriations committees. It is 
the obligation of Government to be able to answer 
these questions intelligently and accurately. 


Varied Forms of Cultural Relations 


What exactly is “cultural relations”? My 
answer is a very simple one. Cultural relations 
are the relations of the people of one country to 
the people of another. They should be differen- 
tiated from diplomatic relations, which are the 
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relations of government to government, or public 


relations, which are the relations of government 
to people. The best example of public relations 
is that of Benjamin Franklin, who, when he first 
went to France, was not accepted by the French 
Government as a diplomatic envoy of the United 
States, and so he spent his time writing article 
about this country and distributing them among 
the people of France. The Government of the 
United States spoke directly to the people of 
France through these articles—it was a govern. 
ment-to-people relationship. After the Battle of 
Saratoga, when it became evident that the United 
States was establishing itself in a way that could 
no longer be ignored, Benjamin Franklin became 
U.S. Minister, and diplomatic relations, govern- 
ment to government, were established. It wasn’t 
until much later that cultural relations between 
the United States and France began to develop— 
when transportation across the ocean made it 
easier for Frenchmen to come to the United 
States and Americans to go to France as students 
or traders or businessmen or artists—and, through 
personal contact with all facets of the everyday 
lives of each other’s citizens in their native land, 
made it possible for the living culture of France 
to be made known directly to Americans and vice 
versa. 

Cultural relations take varied forms. The .nost 
popular of these and most important are ex- 
changes of individuals in which students, teachers, 
leaders, and specialists in all fields are brought 
over to this country and are sent abroad for 
educational purposes in the broadest sense. 

Then there are cultural information activities 
carried on particularly by USIA [U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency] in the field of English teaching, the 
creation of binational centers and the holding of 
art exhibits, the distribution of books and the 
setting up of American libraries abroad. 

Cooperation between educational institutions is 
carried on by the universities themselves and, in 
non-European areas especially, by ICA [Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration] through 
their university-to-university contracts. 

The President’s Special International Program 
for Cultural Presentations enables us to send 
American performing artists abroad. Trade 
fairs, under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Commerce, also have a cultural impact. AI- 
though the Department of State operates the 
program for sending performing artists abroad, 
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the Director of USIA coordinates this work and 
that of the trade fairs. 

In 1959, 104,300 foreigners visited the United 
States for educational, scientific, and cultural pur- 
poses. 49,000 came to study or do research in 
American schools and universities and 55,300 for 
nonacademic projects such as observation and 
consultation and inservice training. 

Less than one-third of our foreign visitors came 
under Government programs, including 15,293 
military personnel brought over by the De- 
fense Department for military training, 6,500 by 
ICA for technical training, and 5,500 by the De- 
partment of State. 

30,600 Americans went abroad either for aca- 
demic purposes or to work on special scientific or 
medical projects. Here the proportion sent by 
the Government is even lower, only about 12 
percent. 

It should be noted that this number does not 
include U.S. Government employees, who, with 
their dependents, would raise the total to over a 
million and a half Americans abroad. 

It is interesting to compare these programs with 
the Soviet exchange program. In 1958 only 19 
Soviet students left the U.S.S.R. for the free 
world. Seventeen of these students came to the 
United States. Of 654 free-world students who 
went to the Soviet Union, only 22 came from the 
United States. In 1959, out of a total of 70 Soviet 
students sent to the free-world countries, 27 came 
to the United States. Under the recently signed 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. they have agreed to 
send up to 35 students in 1960 and up to 50 in 1961, 
with approximately equal numbers of American 
students going to the Soviet Union. 

In 1959 under the President’s Special Inter- 
national Program for Cultural Presentations, 
through the 454 performances of great American 
symphony orchestras, smaller chamber-music or- 
chestras, and quartets and individual artists, the 
United States has certainly offered sufficient proof 
of the high quality of its cultural attainments 

in the field of classical music. At the same time 
we are trying to reach a larger audience in each 
country with more of the grassroots music and 
song of America. A four-member folk-music 
group spent a rigorous 3 months this year touring 
many of the remote areas of India, including 
communities where they were the first Americans 
ever to perform. The group, consisting of three 
guitar players and a vocalist, presents the best in 
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American folk music—not hillbilly—ranging 
from early American ballads to the prejazz folk 
blues. We have sent orchestras, ballets, and 
choral groups abroad. We are now studying the 
ways and means of sending examples of our great 
American theater. 

In the field of sports we are getting more and 
more demands from our missions abroad, particu- 
larly in the underdeveloped countries, for athletic 
coaches and groups of athletes to be sent over 
during the summer months. These groups have 
had great success in helping to train the young 
people of these countries and demonstrate tech- 
niques in different sports. 

American performing artists under the Pres- 

ident’s program have covered every corner of the 
globe in a total of 1,183 performances in the last 
year. 
One of the important facets of our cultural pro- 
gram is direct aid to American-sponsored schools 
abroad. These schools, founded in many cases 
originally by church groups but now nondenomi- 
national in character, are windows of American 
education. But they are woven into the educa- 
tional system of the country in such a way as to 
make an indigenous educational contribution. 

Among these schools is the outstanding farm 
school in Thessaloniki, Greece, where young 
Greeks are trained in modern agricultural meth- 
ods; Robert College in Istanbul, where it is said 
that 80 percent of the political and economic 
leaders of Turkey received their education; and 
the American University of Beirut, with its in- 
fluence over the entire Middle East. We are also 
assisting the American School of Tangier, the 
American community schools in Paris and Rome, 
and the Bologna Center of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. We hope very soon to complete an agree- 
ment to assist the American International School 
in Vienna. 

The relations of people to people, whether 
through the performing arts, the exchange of 
persons, or the exchange of the thoughts and ideas 
of persons through the exchange of books, libra- 
ries, schools, and universities, are the means by 
which people come to learn to know and to under- 
stand one another. 

What is the reason for the great wave of inter- 
est in cultural relations which is sweeping 
throughout the world today? Here again it 
seems to me that the answer isa simple one. Peo- 
ple as people have reached a position of supreme 
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importance everywhere today. Their voice is be- 
ing heard in the new countries of Africa clamor- 
ing for independence. Their impact is also being 
felt elsewhere, where the tyranny of the rule of 
dictators has held sway. The influence of people 
makes it of the utmost importance that people 
understand each other, and the firmest basis for 
mutual understanding is through cultural 
relations. 


Government Support for Cultural Activities 


Let us consider more carefully now this ques- 
tion of Government and public activity in the 
field of international education and public rela- 
tions. That, after all, is the title of my speech— 
“The People of Louisville and America’s Cul- 
tural Relations.” If the people of Louisville are 
as effectively active in the field as I originally 
pointed out, why should we not let the Govern- 
ment bow out and leave it to all of you? 

You will have noted in my description of what 
the Government is doing in the field of cultural 
relations that except in the field of the exchange 
of persons we are engaged in doing things which 
private initiative could not afford. In the per- 
forming arts we are sending abroad individual 
artists or groups of artists who could not go com- 
mercially since the price of living and transporta- 
tion would eat up their income from their per- 
formances. Our great orchestras, ballets, and 
choral groups could not possibly make ends meet 
on their tours abroad unless they had Govern- 
ment support. The same is true of books. If you 
add to the price of American books the cost of 
translation, packing, and transportation, you 
would reach a prohibitive price for most Ameri- 
can books; so the Government steps in and gets 
out cheap editions, pays for their translation and 
distribution. The same is true of the lending 
libraries of USIA, which are dotted throughout 
the world. 

As for the exchange of persons, the Govern- 
ment is conducting a carefully selected exchange 
program in certain special fields under certain 
special conditions. The binational commissions 
which serve the Fulbright program represent a 
unique cooperation between the United States and 
a foreign country to give an opportunity to espe- 
cially selected individuals to study abroad. The 
Smith-Mundt Act permits us to invite individuals 
in leading positions in a particular country to visit 
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the United States and get to understand how we 
have met and solved some of the problems of a 
rapidly developing country and also enables us 
to satisfy the needs of a country by furnishing 
that country at its own request with American 
specialists in a particular field. 

It is the policy of the Government to lead the 
way in establishing mutual understanding as a 
basis for our international relations. This edu- 
cational process cannot be left to chance. It needs 
the stimulus of strong public purpose backed by 
Federal funds. The Government’s example and 
encouragement are essential elements in the move- 
ment of American educational institutions into the 
new world of the 1960’s. But the clearing away of 
cultural barriers to peace is a job that no Govern- 
ment agency can accomplish alone. It is a mas- 
sive task that requires a vigorous effort by every 
community and every citizen of the United States. 


Working for Better International Understanding 


Let us be realistic. No matter how actively we 
work to bring about international understanding, 
the road to world peace will be long and difficult. 
The recent failure of the Big Four conference in 
Paris was one more indication that there are no 
easy and immediate solutions to the major prob- 
lems that beset our troubled world. We must 
learn to discard the natural American impulse to 
seek quick ways out of unpleasant situations. We 
must be prepared for a very long haul. We must 
break out of our fiscal-year obsession and begin to 
think in terms of working out solutions over pe- 
riods of a minimum of 10, 25, and even 50 years. 

Two years ago last month the late Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, pointed out this basic 
American failing in a report to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee that was considering the 
educational exchange budget : ? 

I think that one of the respects in which the Soviet Com- 
munists have an advantage on us is that they think in 
terms of long-range projects more than we do. They have 
always said, we are not going to win soon, or quickly, or 
easily. . . . what we do today should be the kind of stuff 
that will bear fruit in 1 or 2 generations from now. 


Cultural and educational exchange constitutes 


one major aspect of American foreign policy that 
is based upon the long-range view of our pres- 


* Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee on H.R. 12428, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 17. 
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ent international situation. Our exchange pro- 
grams represent the theory that our day-to-day 
efforts to reduce tensions and avoid conflict must 
be supplemented by a painstaking year-to-year and 
decade-to-decade effort to establish communica- 
tions between nations. Government officials of 
different countries can talk each other blue in the 
face, but they cannot get very far if they fail to 
understand each other’s basic concepts. 

To the Soviets, the word “aggression” means the 
flight of an unarmed photographic plane over its 
territory. Tothe Hungarians, it means the brutal 
crushing of a fight for freedom and the reestab- 
lishment of a “people’s democratic republic.” 
What does the word “independence” mean to a 
citizen of the Belgian Congo as he casts his first 
ballot? What does it mean to a refugee from 
Tibet in the mountains of India? What does the 
word “liberty” signify to a university student in 
Seoul, Korea, a gold miner in South Africa, or a 
graduating senior at. the University of Louisville ? 

No matter how capable translators may be, 
words are too often inadequate to convey the un- 
derlying attitudes and basic aspirations of an en- 
tire people. That is why cultural exchange is so 
vital as our growing interdependence with other 
countries makes extensive cooperation necessary. 
Among the 50,000 foreign students enrolled at 
American universities this year are some of the 
future cabinet ministers and professional leaders 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. These are 
the people who will plan and build the new soci- 
eties of tomorrow. I neither expect nor hope that 
these societies will be patterned after the United 
States. It is not our task to remake the world in 
our image. But we can hope that the leaders and 
future leaders of these new societies will think 
rationally and realistically in their relationships 
with the United States because of their experi- 
ences as students, lecturers, or visitors here. We 
can hope also, and with a marked degree of op- 
timism, that these people will have been able to 
identify their own drives for freedom and social 
justice with the traditions and ideals of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Cultural exchange, therefore, is more than just 
a matter of bringing foreign peoples to the United 
States and sending Americans abroad. It is a mat- 
ter of relating different cultures to each other 
through free exchanges of ideas and frank expres- 
sions of opinion. It is in this type of process that 
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the American Nation excels and through cultural 
exchange can make the other peoples of the world 
understand that their problems are our problems— 
their striving for freedom, our striving—their 
fight for justice, our fight. 

At the same time cultural exchange is accelerat- 
ing the movement of all American citizens into 
the arena of world consciousness. Our country has 
assumed enormous world responsibilities in a short 
period of time. Have our citizens kept pace in 
their thinking and personal preparation for inter- 
national living in a jet age? 

I wish I could answer yes to that question, but 
unfortunately I cannot. We need far more pro- 
fessors and students who can speak Spanish and 
Portuguese for the purposes of lecturing and 
studying in Latin America. We need more people 
who can speak Arabic, Swahili, and Indonesian for 
the purpose of assisting the peoples of the newly 
developing nations to help themselves. We need 
more people who are prepared to work and live in 
countries that have vastly different cultural en- 
vironments than the United States and can 
engage in fruitful cultural interchange with 
people who think, speak, and dress differently 
from Americans. 

As more and more Americans meet foreign stu- 
dents and visitors in their homes, clubs, churches, 
and recreation centers, they will gain the necessary 
perspective of the United States as a world leader 
and will find the incentive to communicate with 
their world neighbors. Cultural exchange will act 
as a major catalyst in this major transformation 
of the American outlook. The acquisition by the 
American people of a basic understanding of the 
ideals, desires, ~problems, and achievements of 
other peoples will provide the substance for our 
world leadership toward economic growth and the 
final victory over totalitarianism. 


People-to-People Relationships 


The Government of the United States is a serv- 
ice organization. Our objective is to stimulate ac- 
tivity on the part of the people and to assist them 
in their task. The relationship of the people of 
the United States to the people of other countries 
is, above all, your business. 

This idea that cultural exchange is a function of 
the people was strikingly reemphasized in my mind 
last week when I ran across a series of articles by 
a Dutch journalist and music critic who visited the 
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United States during the fall of 1958. This par- 
ticular journalist had received a Department of 
State grant to come here, and through the gener- 
osity of Messrs. Mark Ethridge, Barry Bingham, 
and Norman Isaacs he was given the opportunity 
to become a short-term staff member of the Louis- 
ville 7imes and Courier-Journal. Several of the 
articles were written in Louisville for his readers 
in the Dutch capital city, The Hague. This jour- 
nalist’s descriptions of the music facilities at the 
Louisville Public Library, the organization of the 
Louisville Symphony Orchestra, and the work of 
Moritz Bomhard and the Louisville Opera Com- 
pany are more than just technical descriptions of a 
city’s musical offerings. They are colorful and 
penetrating excursions into the life of a charming 
and culturally alive community. Because of this 
journalist’s visit and because of the way he was 
received by the people of this city, hundreds of 
thousands of Western Europeans have been able 
to relate their own lives to the life of urban 
America. Before the Dutch music critic came here, 
the Louisville newspaper played host to a car- 
toonist from India and a reporter from New Zea- 
land. This month a young Israeli newspaperman 
named Meir Romen is experiencing Kentucky 
hospitality. This is truly a people-to-people ex- 
perience in the fullest sense of the term. 

I hope this evening that I have been able to 
clarify and place into its proper perspective the 
role of Louisville in this growing area of endeavor 
known as international cultural relations. It is a 
role that I hope many other cities will be able 
to emulate. 

Let us remember that in building our world 
community we are only beginning to conquer the 
frontiers of cultural understanding. We have a 
long row to hoe before Singapore and Brasilia 
will be as meaningful to Americans as Washing- 
ton, D.C., and St. Louis, Missouri. And to those 
who claim that the United States is too rich, too 
fat, and living too high on the hog to develop a 
renaissance of the pioneering spirit that made our 
country great, I offer the example of Louisville 
and the International Center. 

I urge you therefore to maintain your visionary 
spirit and to continue your imaginative advance 
toward these lasting goals. I urge you to lead the 
way in the development of that world outlook our 
Nation needs to fulfill its international responsi- 
bilities. These responsibilities are not only for 
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today or next year but for generations to come, 
For the sake of our children and their descendants 
let us build a strong and lasting people’s move. 
ment toward international understanding. I can 
think of no more important task in the pursuit of 


lasting peace. 


Corrections to List of Products 
for GATT Negotiations 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on June 14 
(press release 328) that the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements had given notice 
on June 8, 1960, of several errors and omissions in 
the list of products to be considered in the tariff 
negotiations announced on May 27." 

Following are the changes required to correct 
the list of products to be considered for possible 
U.S. concessions, as contained in Department of 
State publication 6986 : 

Paragraph 59: The following is inserted between para- 
graph 58 and paragraph 60: 


Paragraph 59. Opium. 


Paragraph 60: “Ambergris; is changed to read “Am- 
bergris and civet ;.” 
Paragraph 355: A comma is inserted after “butchers’.” 
Paragraph 872: The language “for manufacturing or 
processing vegetable fibers (other than cotton) prior to 
making of fabrics or crocheted, knit, woven, or felt ar- 


is changed to read “for 


) 
7 


ticles not made from fabries;” 
manufacturing or processing cotton prior to making of 
fabrics or crocheted, knit, woven, or felt articles not made 
from fabrics) ;.” 

Paragraph 397 [second]: The words “cooking and eat- 
ing stoves” are changed to “cooking and heating stoves.” 

A closing parenthesis is inserted before the period at 
the end of this paragraph. 

Paragraph 710: The word “grading” (in two places) is 
changed to “grating.” 

Paragraph 1504(b): The 
changed to “carludovica.” 

The language “and not bleached, dyed, 
stained” in the first clause is changed to read 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, or sewed.” 


word “earludovia” is 
colored, or 
“and not 


* For background, see BULLETIN of June 13, 1960, p. 968; 
for the list of products, see Department of State publica- 
tion 6986, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
(40 cents). 
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Paragraph 1530 (c): In the third ciause of the excep- 
tious, the language “goat, kid, pig, and shark” is changed 
toread “goat, kid, and pig.” 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE’S NOTICE 


CoRRECTIONS TO List OF ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE 
UNITED STATES PROPOSED FOR CONSIDERATION IN TRADE 
AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS UNDER THE GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
In the FeperRAL REGISTER of May 28, 1960, there was 

published a notice of the Interdepartmental Committee on 

Trade Agreements of intention to conduct trade-agree- 

ment negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 

and Trade with various foreign governments, to which 
notice was annexed a list of articles imported into the 

United States to be considered for possible modification of 

duties and other import restrictions (25 F.R. 4764-79). 

Certain errors and omissions have appeared which re- 


quire correction.” 


By direction of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements this Sth day of June 1960. 
JOHN A. BIRCH, 
Chairman, Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agrecments 


Greetings Sent to Conference 
of Independent African States 


Press release 326 dated June 14 


Following is the text of a message from Secre- 
tary Herter to His Eecellency Yilma Deressa, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia and chair- 
man of the Conference of Independent African 
States, on the occasion of the opening of that con- 
ference at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, on June 14. 


JUNE 10, 1960 

Dear Mr. Foreran Minister: On behalf of the 
United States Government I send greetings to the 
Second Conference of Independent African 
States, which is now meeting at Addis Ababa.’ 
The political progress of the peoples of Africa is 
most gratifying. This progress represents the 
steady implementation of the principle of self- 
determination—a principle that our Government 
has endorsed throughout its history. 

* For the list of corrections included in the Committee’s 
notice, see 25 Fed. Reg. 5197. 

* The first conference convened at Monrovia, Liberia, on 
Aug. 4, 1959. 
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In your efforts at this Conference to foster peace 
and prosperity in your Continent, as well as to 
enhance the contribution of Africa to the peaceful 
solution of world problems, you have the best 
wishes and support of the Government of the 
United States. 

Most sincerely, 


CuristT1An A. HerrTeER 
Secretary of State 


U.S. To Support International 
Indian Ocean Expedition 


The White House announced on June 13 that the 
Federal Government will lend support to the 
Nation’s leading oceanographers in an interna- 
tional expedition to the Indian Ocean.t The ex- 
pedition, a scientific project of extraordinary 
scope and magnitude, will begin late this year and 
extend through 1964. It will greatly extend man’s 
knowledge of these least known waters of the 
world, which cover a seventh of the earth’s surface. 

Like the recent International Geophysical Year, 
the International Indian Ocean Expedition will 
incorporate a many-sided scientific attack on a 
single area of interest under the leadership of a 
special committee of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, a nongovernmental organization 
with headquarters in The Hague. Scientific re- 
sponsibility for U.S. participation will be borne 
by the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, national representative to the 
International Council. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology and the 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology, the President approved a plan calling 
for key contributions by the Department of the 
Navy and the National Science Foundation. The 
Navy will make available oceanographic ships 
sponsored by the Navy and operated by leading 
U.S. oceanographic institutions. The foundation 
will be responsible for planning and coordinating 
Federal support for U.S. participation in the pro- 
gram including the provision of financial support. 

Responsibility for planning the scientific con- 
tent of the U.S. program has been assigned by the 

‘For a more complete description of the expedition, see 
White House press release dated June 13. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of May 11, 1959, p. 682. 
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Academy-—Research Council to its Committee on 
Oceanography. The committee has expressed the 
hope that the expedition, in addition to its antici- 
pated contributions to fundamental knowledge, 
will afford unusual benefits to the heavily popu- 
lated, protein-deficient nations on the ocean’s 
perimeter, both in terms of increased fish harvests 
and in the further training of local scientists and 
technologists in the techniques of oceanographic 
research. 

The expedition’s peak activity is expected to 





occur during 1962 and 1968, when ships and scien 
tific personnel from well over a dozen nations wil 


be conducting basic research in physical and chem 


ical oceanography, meteorology, marine biology 
geophysics, and submarine geology. 

Details of the U.S. program will be worked ow 
following a general planning session of partici 
pating nations to be convened in Copenhagen i: 
July by the Special Committee on Oceanic Re 
search of the International Council of Scientif 
Unions. 


THE CONGRESS 





European Aspects of the Mutual Security Program 


Statement by Foy D. Kohler 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 3 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to meet with 
this committee, together with my colleagues from 
the Defense Department, General Miller [ Brig. 
Gen. Fredric H. Miller], and from ICA [Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration], Mr. Oliver 
Sause, to discuss with you the European aspects 
of the Mutual Security Program. 

The Mutual Security Program for Europe in 
fiscal year 1961 is, as you know, almost entirely 
military. Its purposes, as in the past several years, 
are to encourage and assist our European allies in 
developing the military forces required for the 
common defense of the West. 

I have always considered it unfortunate that in 
newspaper and public discussions our contribu- 
tions to the European NATO forces should be 
lumped under the general heading of “foreign 
aid.” These contributions represent mutual secu- 
rity in the truest sense of the word. As has been 
made clear by spokesmen of the Defense Depart- 


*Made before the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
June 3. 
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ment who have appeared before you, our ability to 
deter and resist Soviet aggression does not depend 
upon United States military power alone. It de 
pends upon the combined military power of the 
free world as a whole. Our allies in Western 
Europe are making a substantial contribution to 
supplementing and supporting the military de. 
fense of the United States, and our own security 
requires that we help to make their military efforts 
meaningful and adequate. 

We have often heard certain fellow citizens em- 
phasize the tremendous threat represented by in- 
ternational communism and have also heard some 
of them argue that United States defenses are not 
adequate to meet this threat. It seems highly 
anomalous to hear some of these same citizens ad- 
vocate the elimination or drastic reduction of for- 
eign military assistance. The Communist threat 
is indeed serious, and the need for adequate de- 
fense is imperative. But we delude ourselves 
dangerously if we ignore the fact that the defen- 
sive power which really counts is the total de- 
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fensive power of the United States and other free 


nations. And in this total picture nothing would 
be more shortsighted than to deny ourselves the 


enormous dividends we receive from our invest- 
ments in the military programs of our European 
allies. 


Need for Maintaining Strength of Western Alliance 


The past year has been one of intense diplomatic 
activity. It was to be capped only 2 weeks ago 
by a meeting “at the summit” in Paris. The 
Western Powers made exhaustive preparations 
and sincerely hoped to come to grips with the ma- 
jor problems disturbing the world. For reasons 
still obscure but certainly much deeper and broader 
than the airplane incident which he cited as a 
pretext, the Soviet participant decided to scuttle 
the conference.2? Although no precipitate action 
has followed immediately, Mr. Khrushchev has 
since repeated his threat to take unilateral action 
with respect to Germany and Berlin “in his own 
good time,” and both he and his Minister of De- 
fense [Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky] have 
menaced our allies and ourselves with rocket at- 
tacks. We thus face a period of uncertainty at 
best and danger at worst. I think we can easily 
agree that the maintenance of the strength and 
effectiveness of the Western alliance in the face of 
this situation is more important than at any time 
since the alliance was founded. 

At the same time I want to stress that the tor- 
pedoing of the summit conference does not mean 
that attempts to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
are at anend. In their communique ® regretting 
that the Soviet attitude had made the Paris dis- 
cussions impossible, the Western Heads of Gov- 
ernment reiterated “their conviction that all out- 
standing international questions should be settled 
not by the use or threat of force but by peaceful 
means through negotiation.” Indeed, the nuclear 
test negotiations between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union have been 
continuing in Geneva. Moreover, it seems clear 
that the 10-power disarmament negotiations will 
be resumed in Geneva next week as scheduled. 
The United States and its allies have carefully 
prepared concrete and realistic proposals for safe- 
guarding disarmament and are proceeding in the 





*For a statement by Secretary Herter on the events at 
Paris, see BULLETIN of June 13, 1960, p. 947. 
*For text, see ibid., June 6, 1960, p. 905. 
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hope that genuine progress can be made toward 
that goal. However, here too the basic fact must 
be kept in mind that we can never expect to obtain 
a safe and workable disarmament agreement if 
we are so foolish as to make substantial reductions 
in our own armaments while we are attempting 
to negotiate such an agreement. If the Soviet 
Union could succeed in inducing the West to dis- 
arm itself while retaining the essence of its own 
military power, a genuine disarmament agreement 
would become a pipedream. We certainly intend 
to negotiate with the Soviet Government in good 
faith, but we do not intend to give them something 
for nothing. 

On the other principal problem slated for sum- 
mit discussion, no one now knows whether or how 
any real progress can be made toward a just so- 
lution of the problem of Germany, which, due to 
Soviet intransigence, remains divided, or of Ber- 
lin, whose people are determined to remain free 
and maintain their links with the West. There 
is, however, one thing that can be said with abso- 
lute certainty. Neither will the Soviets be de- 
terred from unilateral action nor will just and 
honorable solutions to these problems be promoted 
by any weakening of our posture or our will. 

We might, in fact, take a lesson from the op- 
position in this latter regard. Not only have the 
Soviet leaders been reiterating their basic posi- 
tions, but they have also been vaunting their mili- 
tary prowess. While Soviet propaganda has tried 
to make capital of the Soviet announcement that 
the U.S.S.R. plans to reduce armed force person- 
nel over the next 18 months or so to a level ap- 
proximating that of the United States Armed 
Forces, Mr. Khrushchev declared to the Supreme 
Soviet on January 14 that “the Soviet Army now 
has combat means and firepower never before pos- 
sessed by any army” and “would be able to lit- 
erally wipe the country or countries which attack 
us off the face of the earth.” Moreover, during 
his recent tours, he has been proclaiming that “the 
Soviet Union is the world’s most powerful nation 
in the military sense.” 

Thus I would repeat that the unity and the 
strength of the free world are of the greatest im- 
portance. Solutions to outstanding problems will 
not come easily. They will take a long time to 
accomplish. While we continue to seek these so- 
lutions, as we have in the past, it would be folly 
to weaken our collective military posture in the 
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If we are not serious 


uncertain period ahead. 
about our defenses now, we will never be able to 
convince anyone of the seriousness of our inten- 
tions in what may well be a prolonged period of 
negotiations. 


Proposed Military Aid for Europe 


Military assistance proposed for European 
country programs for the next fiscal year totals 
$459 million. The total for NATO countries, 
including Greece and Turkey, is $740 million. 
In addition there are certain regional programs— 
international military headquarters, infrastruc- 
ture, mutual weapons development, weapons pro- 
duction, the NATO Maintenance Supply Services 
Agency—intended to support activities entirely 
or almost entirely within the NATO area. In- 
cluding these regional programs there is a total 
of a little over $1 billion in military assistance 
programed for the NATO area. 

Military assistance proposed for Europe for fis- 
cal year 1961 is approximately the same amount 
as that proposed last year. It is an increase over 
the amount finally programed for the area in 
fiscal year 1960. Reduced appropriations in fis- 
cal year 1960 as well as in fiscal year 1959 necessi- 
tated deferral of a number of important NATO 
requirements. Consequently increased allocations 
are now necessary to help offset the reduced 
appropriations of prior years, which have resulted 
in a serious depletion of the pipeline. The execu- 
tive branch is gravely concerned over the weak- 
ening effects on NATO’s military strength which 
will follow unless steps are taken to remedy this 
steady reduction. 

The program which is now submitted for fiscal 
year 1961 is, in the considered judgment of the 
executive branch, the minimum required to sup- 
port a level of expenditures adequate to finance 
items which are of critical importance to NATO 
plans in the next few years and which our NATO 
allies would be unable to procure themselves ex- 
cept at the expense of other important sectors of 
their NATO defense effort. 

There is certainly more agreement on the neces- 
sity for building up our defenses today than 
there is on the question which logically follows 
from it, namely, how this is to be accomplished. 
The question which is uppermost in the minds 
of many concerned with our common defense is 
this: Granted that our Western defenses must be 
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strengthened, are all NATO allies making as sub. 
stantial a contribution to this end as they shoul 
or is the United States carrying a disproportion. 
ately heavy share of the Western defense burden 

The recently improved international payment 
and reserve position of Western European coun: 
tries, coupled with a decline in United State 
reserves, has prompted the proposal that Euro 
pean NATO members might now take over en- 
tirely the burden of meeting their militar 
requirements. However, examination of the na. 
ture of military assistance to the European are; 
shows that this is not essentially a problem of 
balance of payments. Indeed, as the committee 
knows, most of the money appropriated for mili- 
tary assistance is spent in the United States 
Furthermore, military assistance to Europe gen- 
erates purchases in the United States of spare 
parts and maintenance materiel which exceed the 
value of aid money spent.in Europe. Last year 
such purchases were substantially more than the 
United States military assistance funds expended 
in Europe. I think it is accordingly clear that 
drastically reducing or closing out our military 
assistance to Europe would not solve this coun- 
try’s balance-of-payments problem. 

To the more general question as to why our 
European allies, in view of their remarkable eco- 
nomic progress, cannot be expected to bear the 
entire cost of their military programs, the answer 
is also clear. Our European allies would be able 
to pay their own defense costs, provided we and 


they were willing to accept a substantially lower 


level of total defensive power. Our contributions 
are designed to maintain a level of defensive 
strength which is much greater than could be 
expected from Europe’s efforts alone. 

It is true that our European allies have made 
general economic progress. However, they con- 
tinue to suffer a number of serious economic lim- 
itations. Living standards in most NATO coun- 
tries are still only one-third to one-half as high 
as American living standards. At the same time. 
tax rates in other NATO countries on the aver- 
age are higher than United States tax rates despite 
the relatively deeper cut this means into consump- 
tion levels. Several European countries have 
joined us in extending substantial economic assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Also the governments of these countries encounter 
some of the same political obstacles to increased 
defense efforts with which we are familiar in our 
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own country. Since modern weapons are incred- 
ibly expensive, some of our allies simply cannot 
afford to equip their forces with these weapons 
and at the same time bear the heavy maintenance 
costs they have already undertaken. 

In view of the very real financial limitations of 
our European allies as well as the ever-present 
political pressures for arms reduction, an elim- 
ination or drastic cutback of United States assist- 
ance would almost certainly provoke a downward 
chain reaction throughout the NATO area. The 
allied governments and peoples would say, in ef- 
fect, “If the United States Government no longer 
considers our defense programs important, why 
should we strain our economy to maintain these 
programs?” In other words, if we are unwilling 
to accept the concept that total defense is what 
really counts—if we should make the mistake of 
accepting the idea that each country must finance 
its own defense programs through its own re- 
sources—then we must face the fact that the net 
result would be a dangerous reduction in the com- 
bined defensive power of the free world. 


Increase in European Defense Expenditures 


Having made these cautionary remarks, I am 
elad to be able to report certain positive steps that 
are being taken to increase European contribu- 
tions to the common defense. 

We are constantly engaged in bilateral and mul- 
tilateral negotiations with our NATO allies to 
bring about a more equitable sharing of the costs 
of our mutual defense. In consonance with estab- 
lished U.S. policy, which is directed toward elim- 
inating grant aid as other countries become able 
to pay their own way, we are pressing these coun- 
tries to assume greater responsibility for their 
individual and collective defense; and in fact they 
are doing so. 

The economies of some NATO countries—the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany—have 
improved to the point where they are considered 
financially capable of purchasing their own mil- 
itary needs, and grant materiel assistance is no 
longer programed for these countries. For all 
other countries military grant aid is extended 
only after careful examination to determine 
whether the country can purchase the materiel 
and how the assistance can elicit a greater or more 
effective effort by the country itself. In addition, 
certain items such as spare parts and other con- 
ventional maintenance requirements of the Euro- 
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pean NATO countries, which were formerly cov- 
ered by the military assistance program, are now 
financed for the most part by the countries them- 
selves. 

We think the record shows that we have had a 
very considerable measure of success in eliciting 
increased contributions from our NATO allies for 
our common defense. In fact, considering the 
political and other impediments involved, we are 
surprised at the favorable showing ourselves. The 
total of defense expenditures for the European 
NATO countries last year was $13.6 billion, an 
increase of 11 percent over the $12.2 billion spent 
in 1958 and more than double the 1950 expendi- 
tures. 

Furthermore, the trend toward significantly in- 
creased defense expenditures is expected to con- 
tinue. The Netherlands is planning a significant 
increase in its defense budget in 1961; the United 
Kingdom has announced a 7.6 percent increase ; 
the Italian Government has already put into effect 
a 4 percent progressive annual increase; the Bel- 
gian defense budget for 1960, now before Parlia- 
ment, represents a 3 percent increase over 1959. 
Following the resolution of certain problems of 
training sites and types of equipment, German 
defense expenditures rose steeply by 68 percent 
from the 1958 level of $1.6 billion to $2.7 billion 
in 1959. Let us not ignore the fact that in 1953 
the United States was paying about 28 percent of 
the total defense costs of our European NATO 
allies; today we are paying about 8 percent. 

An abrupt termination of all grants of military 
equipment would seriously weaken the alliance 
system upon which the security of the United 
States depends. The actions of the United States 
in this field in the last analysis must be directed 
to the building of stronger allies who will make 
progressively larger contributions to the common 
defense. 


Economic Assistance 


We all know, of course, that the threat of inter- 
national communism is not military alone—that 
the contest between the free world and the Soviet 
system is waged on many fronts. Our freedom 
and security are always endangered by Soviet cap- 
ture of the territory, population, and resources of 
other nations. This is true whether the capture 
results from direct military aggression or whether 
it results from internal subversion, creation and 
exploitation of social chaos, political pressures, 
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or economic blandishments. This means that we 
must continue to assist the lesser developed nations 
of the world in securing a greater measure of 
stability and well-being. 

At present, economic assistance from the United 
States to Europe has practically disappeared, ex- 
cept for a few small programs designed to deal 
only with special situations. Far more important 
is the contribution which our European allies are 
themselves making to the social and economic de- 
velopment of vast areas of Asia and Africa—a 
contribution which adds significantly to our own 
efforts and which we hope will increase in future 
years. We should recognize that these grants and 
loans by European governments for purposes of 
helping the lesser developed areas contribute to 
our common defense just as truly as their military 
expenditures do. Meanwhile I would like to com- 
ment briefly on our special economic projects 
within Europe itself which, though small, are 
nevertheless important to our national security. 

We believe defense support for Spain has been 
instrumental in maintaining the spirit of coopera- 
tion which has made possible the construction and 
effective utilization of the air- and sea-base com- 
plex jointly operated by the United States and 
Spain. Defense support was an element in the 
Spanish import requirements which contribute to 
economic stability in Spain. Defense support was 
also an element in the Spanish economic stabiliza- 
tion program, which has brought about sounder 
fiscal and monetary policies and so far reversed 
the serious loss of foreign exchange. A small 
technical cooperation program is contributing 
toward modernization of Spain’s civil aviation 
system and improvement in its agricultural and 
industrial productivity. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is now pro- 
viding the help necessary to maintain Berlin’s 
economic well-being. United States special as- 
sistance for Berlin, although modest in amount, 
underlines our undiminished interest in the city’s 
survival in freedom and is a support to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the city in their re- 
sistance to the unrelenting Communist pressures 
to which they are subjected. American aid is be- 
ing used jointly with West German and West Ber- 
lin financing for the construction in Berlin of a 
medical teaching center. The center, when com- 
pleted in 1964, will not only help to relieve the 
present hospital-bed shortage but will stimulate 
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the training of medical personnel and will intro- 
duce American research techniques while at the 
same time generally furthering development of 
German medical research. 

The program for Yugoslavia for next year is 
limited to a small amount of technical cooperation 
and special assistance. This assistance is designed 
to familiarize Yugoslav technicians with modern 
American methods in agriculture, industry, min- 
ing, transportation, and public administration, 
The fact that we are continuing assistance to Yu- 
goslavia does not imply approval of the Yugoslay 
political or economic system. It should be re- 
garded rather as a demonstration to the satellites 
of Eastern Europe, and to the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world, that the United States is ready 
to support the efforts of any country which needs 
help in preserving its independence from Soviet 
domination. 

In summary, our ability to make progress to- 
ward a secure and peaceful world will depend in 
large measure upon the strength, unity, and de- 
termination displayed by the Western World asa 
whole. I do not need to stress the dangerous 
consequences that could follow if the Soviet Un- 
ion, or even our friends, gained the mistaken im- 
pression that United States support for NATO 
was slackening at this critical time. I am con- 
vinced that the Mutual Security Program is one 
of the surest and most effective means of mobiliz- 
ing our strength in NATO. It is for this reason 
that I believe favorable congressional action on the 
Mutual Security Program is of greatest impor- 
tance in carrying out our defense and foreign 
policy objectives. 


Department Expresses Grave Concern 
on Proposed Cuts in MSP Funds 


Statement by Acting Secretary Dillon 
Press release 333 dated June 15 


The action of the majority of the House Appro- 
priations Committee on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram appropriation bill is a matter of grave con- 
cern to me. If uncorrected by the Congress, it 
will severely impair the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram and require the assumption of risks to our 
national security which are both unnecessary and 
dangerous. 
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Reductions 

The reductions in amounts to be appropriated 
total $790 million below the amount the President 
has repeatedly declared to be indispensable in the 
national interest.t 

1. The reduction of $400 million in military 
assistance and of $124 million in defense support 
assistance below the amounts determined to be 
essential by the President and all of his principal 
advisers in the foreign policy and national se- 
curity area—including the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—will mean the weakening of our collective 
frontline defenses at a time when the need for a 
steadfast and strong position is critical. 

2. The reduction of $62 million, or almost 25 
percent, in the special assistance program is crip- 
pling in its effect. It is this form of aid which 
enables us to assure the use of military facilities 
and bases vital to our deterrent strength, which 
maintains stability in the troubled Middle East, 
which avoids economic disaster in Bolivia and in 
Haiti, which supports the efforts of Israel to pro- 
mote progress and stability, which combats and 
seeks to eradicate malaria, which supports Ameri- 
can schools abroad, and with which we plan to 
provide a modest program of educational and 
training aid to the newly emerging states of 
Africa. The reduction made by the commit- 
tee would require the mutilation or sacrifice of 

a number of these essential programs, with re- 
sults that could only be deeply injurious to our 
national interests and security. 

3. Similarly, reductions in the funds for tech- 
nical cooperation and the Development Loan 
Fund will decrease our ability to respond effec- 
tively either to the needs of emerging nations or 
to the increasing challenge of the Soviet economic 
offensive. 


Restrictions 


The committee action in recommending a series 
of highly restrictive amendments is also of grave 
concern. These amendments would unreasonably 
restrict and inhibit the uses of the funds appro- 
priated, 

For text of the President’s message to Congress of Feb. 
16, see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1960, p. 869; for an excerpt 
from a special message of May 38, see ibid., May 23, 1960, 
p. 837. 
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1. The committee would deny the use of funds 
for U.S. participation in a multinational effort 
under the direction of the World Bank to assist 
India and Pakistan to carry out an agreed plan 
for development and use of the Indus Basin 
waters. If this restriction is permitted to re- 
main, the United States will bear the unhappy 
responsibility of having effectively sabotaged the 
multinational effort designed to eliminate a major 
difference between India and Pakistan and to im- 
prove the welfare of hundreds of millions of 
people. This is all the more incomprehensible 
since the Congress, just 1 month ago, after 
full consideration specifically affirmed the desir- 
ability of U.S. participation in this project. 

2. The committee bill also proposes to provide 
contingency funds to the President but to deny 
him the right to use them to adjust programs in 
the light of changing circumstances, a limitation 
which serves no purpose but to deny the flexibility 
which is essential to effective management of our 
foreign affairs. 

3. The committee bill also would impose, after 
10 years of successful operations, new and unjusti- 
fied restrictions which would severely limit the 
effectiveness of the tried and tested technical co- 
operation program. These restrictions would 
bind the United States to particular technical co- 
operation projects approved in advance by Con- 
gress; the programs proposed to the Congress 
must necessarily be illustrative and subject to ne- 
gotiation with foreign countries after funds are 
appropriated. The committee proposal that the 
funds appropriated for technical cooperation can 
be used for no projects other than those illustra- 
tively proposed removes the possibility of making 
adjustments in the course of negotiation or to meet 
new needs of higher priority. In short, we would 
be shifting this program from one of cooperation 
to a unilateral take-it-or-leave-it program. Noth- 
ing in the 10-year history of point 4 technical 
assistance warrants any such restrictive action. 

4. Illustrative of the general effort of the com- 
mittee to impose restrictions on the use of funds 
for the purposes authorized is its action in limiting 
funds for the Inspector General and Comptroller. 
Congress, to meet criticisms of inefficiency and 
maladministration, established this office last year 
to permit and assure better management, inspec- 
tion, and evaluation of the program. The com- 
mittee action would deny the funds necessary for 
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It is in effect a move to weaken our 


this purpose. 
ability to remedy the type of errors which the com- 
mittee itself has long criticized. 

In short, the committee majority proposes in- 


sufficient funds and hamstrings these. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of international Conferences and Meetings* 


Adjourned During June 1960 


grag rence of the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament . 
Trusteeship Council: 26th Session . 

G ATT Contracting Parties: 16th Session : 

IMCO International Conference on Safety = L ife at Sea . - 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 19th Plenary Mee sting . 

IC AO Panel on Origin-and-Destination Statisties: 2d Meeting . 

7, Tin Conference 

Inte national Union for the Protection of Indus trial "Prope rty: 
x 24th Congress. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Mechanization of Agriculture 

International Commission on Irrigation, Flood Control, and Drain- 
age: 4th Congress. 

International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 10th 

Mee ting. 

SEATO Council: 6th Meeting 

FAO Group on Grains: 5th Meeting : 

International Labor Confere wih 44th Se ssion 

World Power Conference: 13th Section: il Me eting : 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 20th Session (and W cliches P: Sislen s). 

Subcommittee of COAS Speci: i Committee To Study Formulation 
of New Measures for Economic Development (Committee of 
Nine). : 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 33d Session ; 

Inter-American Seminar on Strengthening the Family Rintttatton : 

UNESCO Committee of Governmental Experts on a Draft Inter- 
national Convention and Draft Recommendations on Various 
Aspects of Discrimination in Education. 

U.N. ECE Subcommittee on Road Transport: 
Construction of Vehicles. rue ; 

7th Annual Electronic, Nuclear, and Cine nchapieel Exposition . 

IAEA Board of Governors: 17th Session . 

International Conference on Large Electric Sy ste ms: 
Assembly. 

UNICEF ( a on Administrative Budget 

I.N. ECE Coal Committee: 50th Session 5 

U.N CE. tapporteurs on Comparisons of Syste ms of National 
Accounts. <. 

International Whaling Commission: 

ILO Governing Body: 146th Session . 

International Lead and Zine Study Gro Up: 
Committee. 

International Wheat Council: 30th 


Working Party on 


i8th General 


12th Meeting 


2d Session of Standing 


sae 
Session 


* Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, June 16, 1960. 


Following is a list of abbreviations: 
mission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, 
FAQ, Food and Agriculture Organization; 
Atomic Energy Ageney; 
ucation; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization ; 
ermnental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, 
Health Organization; SEATO, 
Educational, Scientific 
Postal Union; 
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GATT, General 
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ae Re eros’ Social Council 
IAEA, Internationa 
International Bureau of Et 
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In Session as of June 30, 1960 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear — Tests 
T Administrative Council: 15th Session. . 
ECOSOC Consultants on Stands ardization of Cartographic 

ee 

ICAO Panel of Experts To Consider the Arab League Request for 
Interpretation of Article 77. 

10th International Berlin Film Festival . 

International Association for Bridge and Structural Engineering: 
6th Congress. 

WMO Executive Committee: 12th Session. . . . 

UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies: 
of Management Council. 

GATT Working Party on Polish Participation in the Tariff Con- 


ference. 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 24th Session (and Working Parties) 


Annual Meeting 


Scheduled July 1 Through September 30, 1960 


Development Assistance Group: 2d Meeting . 
U.N. Eeonomie and Social Council: 30th Session. . ...... 
23d UNESCO/IBE Conference on Public Education. a 
IBE Council: 26th Session. eae 

8th Inte rnational Grassland a - 

International Union for Protection of Industrial Property: 


of Heads of Industrial Property Offices. 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission: 2d Meeting . 


— Intergovernmental Conference on Oceanographic Re- 


U, N. EG ‘OSOC Ministerial-Level Meeting . 

International Lead and Zine Study Group: Experts Statistical 
Committee. 

South Pacific Commission: 11th Meeting of South Pacific Re- 
search Council. 

Caribbean Commission: 30th Meeting. 

GATT Intersessional Committee . 

3d_ Inter-American Symposium 
Energy. 

International Sugar Council: 


Meeting 


on "Pe eaceful Uses of Nuclear 


7th Session . 


International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics: "42th General 
Assembly. 
IAEA Ad Hoc Preparatory Panel on Third-Party Liability for 


Nuclear Shipping. 

Inter-American Indian Institute: Governing Board . 

International Sugar Council: Executive and Statistical Committees . 

3d FAO/IAIAS Latin American Meeting on Soils and Fertilizers . 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Working Party 
on Standardization of Conditions of Sale for Cereals. 

FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 7th Session . 

10th General Assembly of International Geographical Union and 
19th International Congress of Geogr: phy. 

5th Inter-American Conference on Agriculture 
gional Conference for Latin America. 

ad U. e Conference on Prevention of Crime and Tre: 
enders, 

7th International Congress of Soil Science. . 

12th Meeting of PAHO Directing Council and 12th Meeting of Re: 
gional Committee of WHO for the Americas. 

International Union of Crystallography: 5th General Assembly . 

21st International Geologic al Congress. . 

U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities: 13th Session. 

WMO Commission for Maritime Meteorology: 3d Session . 

UNESCO World Conference on Adult Education. . .. . 

21st International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art. . 

COAS Special Committee To Study Formulation of New Measures 
for Economie Development. 

5th World Forestry Congress. 

Ad Hoc Committee of U.N. Ge meral ‘Assemb ly To Consider General 
Questions of Transmission of Information. 

14th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival . 

PAHO Executive Committee: 41st Meeting. 

GATT: 5th Round of Tariff Ne gotiations . re eae 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade... . 

GATT Working Party on Low-Wage Imports . : pits ae 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled July 1 Through September 30, 1960—Continued 


International Lead and Zine Study Group: 2d Session . 


U.N. ECE Working Party on Mechanization of Agriculture . 
International Scientific Radio Union: 13th — eer 


ICAO Legal Committee: 12th Session. . 
UNICEF Committee on Administrative sudg ret 
FAO Regional Conference for the Near East . 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 
WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 


Intern: itional Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 
Me eting. 

International Rubber Study 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 

IAEA General Conference: 


Group: 15th Meeting. . 
51st Session. 
4th Regular Session. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Dev elopment, 
International Finance Corporation: 


national Monetary Fund, 
Annual Meetings of Bos ards of Governors. 
ILO Ad Hoc Meeting on Civil Aviation . 


6th International Technical Conference on Lighthouses and Other 


Aids to Navigation. 


U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 8th Session. 


WMO Regional : 

U.N. ECAFE 
ning. 

Interparliamentary Union: 49th Conference . 

U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic 
Session. 

U.N. Conference on Outer Space Science and Technology. 

U.N. 
Seminar on Highway Transportation. 


Association VI (Europe): 3d Session 


FAO Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 


9th Session. 


8th Congress = 

11th Session. 

GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade 
J 


48th Annual 


Inte r- 


Vorking Party on Economic Deve lopment. and 'p Ii an. - 
Radiation: 


KCAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 
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U.S. and Indonesia Sign 
Atomic Energy Agreement 
Press release 313 dated June 8 

Representatives of the Governments of Indo- 
nesia and the United States on June 8 signed an 
agreement for cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

The agreement was signed by Ambassador 
Moekarto Notowidigdo of Indonesia. Chairman 
John A. McCone of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Assistant Secretary of State J. Graham 
Parsons signed for the United States. The sign- 
ing ceremony was held at the U.S. Department of 
State. 

Under the proposed agreement the Governments 
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of the Republic of Indonesia and the United 
States will cooperate in a nuclear project to bk 
carried at the Bandung Institute of Tech 
nology. This will include the exchange of infor: 
mation on the design, construction, and operation 
of nuclear research reactors and their use as re 
search, training, development, and engineering de- 
vices and in medical therapy. American industry 
would be authorized by the agreement to supply 
appropriate nuclear equipment and related serv: 
ices to the Indonesian Government or to author 
ized individuals or organizations under its juris 
diction. 


out 


The proposed agreement also provides that the, 


U.S. Atomic Energy Commission may lease to the 
Indonesian Government up to 6 kilograms (13. 
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pounds) of contained U-285 in uranium enriched BILATERAL 
up to a maximum of 20 percent U-285 for use in Argentina 


= research reactors. Indonesia also will ae re- Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
- sponsibility for assuring that material obtained ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 29, 1955 (TIAS 
= : » TInited Sts os . abi 3299). Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. Enters into 
from the United States will be used only for sini force on date each Government receives from the other 
: ful purposes. The agreement further provides for written notification that it has complied with statutory 
,— oat . . ° € 2 s ; ; € ° ira 3, 
* the exchange of unclassified information in health ee ee 
: and safety matters related to research reactorsand —_ Brazil 
= in the use of radioisotopes in physical and biologi- Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ew ee ° ing civil uses of atomic energy of August 3, 1955, as 
= cal researc 1, medical therapy, agriculture, and amended (TIAS 3303 and 4255). Signed at Washing- 
- industry. ton June 11, 1960. Enters into force on date each Goy- 
: Botl ‘ tries also affirm thei : we ernment receives from the other written notification that 
Pe a their common interest it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
in availing themselves of the facilities and services requirements. 
= of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Canada 
"i The agreement will become effective after statu- Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
tory and constitutional requirements have been ing civil uses of atomic energy of June 15, 1955, as 
" 14 Five heed amended (TIAS 3304, 3771, and 4271). Signed at Wash- 
- fu ed by bot 1 Governments. ington June 11, 1960. Enters into force on date each 
Government receives from the other written notification 
that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
er requirements. 
er A 3 China 
vl Current Actions Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
at ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 18, 1955, as 
EE amended (TIAS 3307 and 4176). Signed at Washington 
MULTILATERAL June 11, 1960. Enters into force on date each Govern- 


ment receives from the other written notification that it 
has complied with statutory and constitutional require- 


Telecommunications winnie 
International telecommunication convention. Signed at = 
; : BS be : 7 r PES ERTUSES 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force E¥ropean Atomic Energy Community 
p-seesteree 1, 1954. ee 3266. Agreement additional to agreement for cooperation con- 
— Accession deposited: Liberia, June 1, 1960. cerning peaceful uses of atomic energy of November 8, 
Trad ac 1958 (TIAS 4173). Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. 
race an ommerce Enters into force on date each party receives from the 


other written notification that it has complied with 


Protocol relating to negotiations for the establishment of spear Z 
statutory and constitutional requirements. 


new schedule Il1I—Brazil—to the General Agreement on 
—— Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 31, 1958.’ 





Declaration confirming signature deposited: Belgium, Germany 
April 5, 1960. 7 ; Agreement relating to a weapons production program. 
Declaration on the provisional accession of Israel to the Effected by exchange of notes at Bonn May 27, 1960. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Entered into force May 27, 1960. 


Geneva May 29, 1959. Entered into force October 9, 
Jnited 1959; for the United States December 19, 1959. TIAS Greece 
4384. 


to be Signature (subject to ratification) ; Federal Republic of Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
Tech:- Germany, April 13, 1960. ing civil uses of atomic energy of August 4, 1955 (TIAS 
‘ Declaration confirming signature deposited: Belgium, 8310). Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. Enters 
infor. April 5, 1960. into force on date each Government receives from the 

. other written notification that it has complied with 


‘ation Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 


the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the statutory and constitutional requirements. 


AS Te Government of the Polish People’s Republic. Done at 
1o° de: Tokyo November 9, 1959." Israel 
ustry Signatures: Australia, April 22, 1960; Czechoslovakia, Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
; a . ‘ : it is ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 12, 1955, as 
ipply Statement confirming signature deposited: Belgium, amended (TIAS 3311 and 4407). Signed at Washing- 
serv: p April 5, 1960. — 2 : sae ton June 11, 1960. Enters into force on date each Gov- 
eclaration on the provisional accession of Tunisia to the ernment receives from the other written notification 
thor General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
ie Tokyo November 12, 1959. Entered into force May 21, -equirements 
urs: or, oe oe % - : requirements. 
1960; for the United States June 15, 1960. TIAS 4498. 
Signature: Czechoslovakia, April 29, 1960. Japan 
t the Statement confirming signature deposited: Belgium, : . _ 
‘ ' April 5, 1960. Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
otha ments of May 31, 1955, as amended (TIAS 3284 and 
) 3579), and February 10, 1956 (TIAS 3580), in order to 
(13.2 ins ¢ = g ' ‘ assisting in the fi ing 
Not in force. provide yen for the purpose of assisting in the financing 
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of typhoon rehabilitation activities in the Ryukyu 
Islands. Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo May 
31, 1960. Entered into force May 31, 1960. 


New Zealand 

Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of June 13, 1956 (TIAS 
3626). Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. Enters 
into force on date each Government receives from the 
other written notification that it has complied with 
statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Philippines 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 

ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 27, 1955 (TIAS 
Enters 
into force on date each Government receives from the 


3316). Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. 
other written notification that it has complied with 
statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Portugal 

Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 21, 1955, as 
amended (TIAS 3317 and 3899). Signed at Washing- 
ton June 11, 1960. Enters into force on date each Gov- 
ernment receives from the other written notification 
that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements. 

Switzerland 

Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of June 21, 1956, as 
amended (TIAS 3745 and 4236). Signed at Washing- 
ton June 11, 1960. Enters into force on date each Gov- 
ernment receives from the other written notification 
that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements. 


Thailand 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of March 13, 1956, as 
amended (TIAS 3522 and 3842). Signed at Washing- 
ton June 11, 1960. Enters into force on date each Gov- 
ernment receives from the other written notification 
that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Foreign Relations Volume 


The Department of State announced on June 18 (press 
release 318 dated June 10) the release of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, 1942, Volume I, Gencral, The 
British Commonwealth, The Far East. This is the first 
of the six regular annual volumes scheduled for publi- 
eation in the Foreign Relations series for 1942. 

Subjects treated in the General section include the 
United Nations Declaration, the Permanent Court, war 
crimes, relief problems, postwar economic and financial 
planning, exchange of officials and nonofficials with 
enemy countries, protests by neutrals against certain fea- 
tures of the Selective Service Act, and international 
agreements regarding wheat, sugar, and tin. 


34 


The section on the British Commonwealth of Nation 
relates to agreements with the several members of th 
Commonwealth in connection with the conduct of th 
war and to the interest of the United States in situation 


affecting the war effort. Documentation relating to th 
conferences in Washington between President Roosevye! 
and British Prime Minister Churchill with their a 


visers in December 1941-January 1942 and in June 194! 


is scheduled for publication subsequently in another yo 
ume of Foreign Relations. 
The Far East section contains correspondence regari 


ing Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and Thailand. Co: 


respondence for the year on relations with China ha 
been published previously in the special volume Foreig) 
Relations of the United States, 1942, China. 

Copies of Foreign Relations, 1942, Volume I, General 
The British Commonwealth, The Far East (xi, 963 pp. 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Document 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., fa 
$3.50 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gor- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Addresi 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, et- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may bi 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Sale of Fruit ani 
Fruit Products. TIAS 4417. 2 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and th 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
amending agreement of January 30 and February 3, 1958 
Exchange of notes—Signed at London January 28 and 
February 4, 1960. Entered into force February 4, 196 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Loan of Submarines to Italy. 
TIAS 4418. 3pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America ani 


Italy, amending agreement of April 27, 1954. Exchang 
of notes—Signed at Rome January 29, 1960. Enterei 


into force January 29, 1960. 


Weather Stations—Cooperative Project on Jamaica ant 
Grand Cayman Island. TIAS 4419. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America ani 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire 
land, amending and extending agreement of December 3 
1958. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington Febru 
ary 15, 1960. Entered into force February 15, 1960. 0 
erative retroactively June 30, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Resignations 


Don C. Bliss as Ambassador to Ethiopia. (For an es 
change of letters between President Eisenhower and A 
White House release date 


bassador Bliss, see 


June 13.) 


press 
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Africa. Greetings Sent to Conference of Independ- 
ent African States (Herter) 


Asia. President Eisenhower Departs for the Far 
East 


Atomic Energy. U.S. and Indonesia Sign Atomic 
Energy Agreement 


Congress, The 

European Aspects of the Mutual Security Program 
(Kohler ) ‘ 

Role of the cirtauent of Sti mn in ee 8 I hétinaal 
Policy Machinery (Herter) 


Cuba. United States Asks Withdrawal of Two 
Cuban Officials 


Department and Foreign Service 

Resignations (Bliss) . ars 

Role of the Department of State in this X: none 
Policy Machinery (Herter) 


Economic Affairs. Corrections to List of Products 
for GATT Negotiations 


Educational and Cultural Affairs. The People 
of Louisville and America’s Cultural Relations 
RESET Stee © or tes te Se Wd Gn Soe 


Ethiopia. Bliss resigns as Ambassador . 


Europe. European Aspects of the Mutual Security 
Program (Kohler) 


Indonesia. U.S. and Indunesia Sign Atomic Energy 
Agreement 


International Organizations and Conferences. Cal- 
endar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings 


Military Affairs. European Aspects of the Mutual 
Security Program (Kohler) 


Mutual Security 

Department Expresses Grave Concern on Proposed 
Cuts in MSP Funds (Dillon) 

European Aspects of the Mutual Security eda im 
(Kohler) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Some Con- 
clusions From the Summit (Burgess) . 


Presidential Documents. President Eisenhower 
Departs for the Far East 


Publications 
Foreign Relations Volume 
Recent Releases 


Refugees. Refugees—A Changing Challenge 
(Hanes) 


Science. U.S. To Support International Indian 
Ocean Expedition . . . 


Index 
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99 


34 
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Treaty Information 

Current Actions aif aye ke “hy see ee ee eee 

U.S. and Indonesia Sign Atomic Energy Agree- 
ment 

U.S.S.R. 

Commencement and Crisis (Dwinell) . 

Some Conclusions From the Summit (Renew. 


Name Inder 


Bliss, Don C F 
Burgess, W. Randol; i 
Dillon, Douglas 
Dwinell, Lane ‘ 
Eisenhower, President 
Hanes, John W., Jr 


PlOreer,. SCCLOUATY « 4 jas @ + Dae ® B> we ~~ Se 
Kohler, Foy D 
Thayer, Robert H 


Vol. XLIII, No. 1097 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 13-19 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
| Releases issued prior to June 13 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 313 of June §$ 
and 317 and 318 of June 10. 

No. Date Subject 

*319 6/18 Farland nominated ambassador to Pan- 
ama (biographic details). 

*320 6/138 Chapin nominated ambassador to Do- 
minican Republic (biographic de- 
tails). 

*321 6/13 Richards nominated ambassador to 
Ethiopia (biographic details). 

*322 6/13 Barrows nominated ambassador to 
Togo (biographie details). 

*323 6/13 Summers nominated ambassador to 
Luxembourg (biographic details). 

7324 6/14 Phleger: Foreign Relations Committee. 

Thayer: “The People of Louisville and 

America’s Cultural Relations.” 

326 6/14 Herter: conference of independent 
African states. 

*327 6/14 Graduation of senior seminar class in 
foreign policy. 

3828 6/14 Corrections to list of products for tariff 
negotiations. 

1329 6/14 Visit of King and Queen of Thailand 
(rewrite). 

73380 6/15 Proclamation of application of copy- 
right law to Austrian citizens. 

soli 6/15 ¢ atone il exchange (Latin America). 

3 15 Burgess: “Some Conclusions From the 

Summit.” 

5 Dillon: cuts in mutual security appro- 

priation bill. 

334 6/16 Hanes: advisory board of U.S. Com- 

mittee for Refugees. 

35> «36/17 Cultural exchange (Canada). 

37 «36/18 U.S. asks withdrawal of two Cuban 

officials. 





* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 














UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE nde: 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, DC. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1942, Volume |, General, 
The British Commonwealth, The Far East 


De ariment The Department of State recently released Foreign Pelations 
p of the United States, 1942, Volume I, General, The British Com- 
monwealth, The Far East. This is the first of the six regular 
annual volumes scheduled for publication in the Foreign Rela- 

tions series for 1942. 
of Subjects treated in the General section include the United 


Nations Declaration, the Permanent Court, war crimes, relief 
problems, postwar economic and financial planning, exchange of 
officials and nonofficials with enemy countries, protests by neutrals 
against certain features of the Selective Service Act, and inter- 
national agreements regarding wheat, sugar, and tin. 

The section on the British Commonwealth of Nations relates to 
agreements with the several members of the Commonwealth in 
connection with the conduct of the war and to the interest of the 
Jnited States in situations affecting the war effort. 

The Far East section contains correspondence regarding Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, and Thailand. 

Copies of the volume may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. for $3.50 each. 


é 
Order Form Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United Siates, 
1942, Volume I, General, The British Commonwealth, The Far East. 
Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 
NGURO? esse cee el ecole neo ee ak eee Se eee 


Enclosed find: 
Street Address: 


(cash, check, or money City, Zone, and State: I ET Le RN ee ee 
order payable to 


Supt. of Docs.) 





